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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





A RECONSIDERED PARALLEL 
BETWEEN SHAKESPEARE’S “ KING 
JOHN ” AND KYD’S “ CORNELIA ” 


THE striking resemblance between Falcon- 
bridge’s protest, in King John, against 

the king’s “inglorious” attempt to come 

to terms with Lewis, and that which Cassius 

makes to Brutus, in Cornelia, against the 

shameful acceptance by so many Romans, 

Brutus included, of Caesar’s tyranny, has 

been noted by many editors of Shakespeare’s 

play:* 

(Falconbridge) Shall we, upon the footing of 
our land, ; 

Send fair-play orders and make compromise, 

To arms invasive? shall a beardless boy, 

A cocker’d silken wanton, brave our fields, 

And flesh his spirit on a warlike soil, 

And find no check? ; 

(v.i.66-73) 


(Cassius) Shall we then, that are men and 
Romains borne, 
Submit us to unurged slaverie? 
Shall Rome that hath so many ouerthrowne 
Now make herselfe a subiecte to her owne? 
O base indignitie: a beardless youth, 
Whom King Nicomedes could ouer-reach, 
—- . the world, and brideleth all the 
earth, 
And like a Prince controls the Romulists, 
vane Romaine Souldiers, sterne-borne sons of 
ars; 
And none, not one, that dares to undertake 
The intercepting of his tyrannie. 
(iv.i.159-1) 


Kyd is, of course, rendering the following 
lines from Garnier’s Cornelie (1213-23): 


Nous hommes, nous Romains, ayant le coeur 
plus mol, 

Sous un ioug volontaire irons ployer le col? 

Rome sera suiette, elle qui les provinces 

Souloit assuiettir, assuiettir les Princes? 


_‘A. J. Honigmann’s Arden edition gives Kyd’s 
lines in a footnote, but does not comment upon 
em. 
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O chose trop indigne! un homme effeminé, 
Que le Roy Nicomede a ieune butiné, 
Et maistre donne loy au peuple Romulide, 
Aux enfans du dieu Mars, et personne ne prend 
Volonté d’ effacer un opprobre si grand, 
D’essuyer ceste tache!? 


Correspondences of theme, language and 


rhetorical pattern, point to a relationship 
of indebtedness between the two English 
speeches. 
however, who is the debtor. Kyd’s free ver- 
sion may have been influenced by recollec- 
tion of Shakespeare’s 
similar 
worthwhile to observe that the parallel 
between this part of King John and the 
same scene of Cornelia is not limited to 
these passages. 


It may not be the translator, 


treatment of a 


situation. It seems, therefore, 


The Bastard’s patriotic outburst, which 


comes at the end of its scene, is followed 
only ten lines later by Salisbury’s anguished 
speech to Lewis: 


And, noble Dolphin, albeit we swear 
A voluntary zeal, an unurg’d faith 
To your proceedings ; yet, believe me, prince, 
I am not glad that such a sore of time 
Should seek a plaster by contemn’d revolt, 
And heal the inveterate canker of one wound 
By making many. O! it grieves my soul 

at I must draw this metal from my side 
To be a widow-maker! O! and there 
Where honourable rescue and defence 
Cries out upon the name of Salisbury. 
But such is the infection of the time, 
That, for the health and physic of our right, 
We cannot deal but with the very hand 
Of stern injustice and confused wrong. 
And is’t not pity, O my grieved friends, 
That we, the sons and children of this isle, 
Were born to see so sad an hour as this; 
Wherein we step after a stranger, march 
Upon her gentle bosom, and fill up 
Her enemies’ ranks— 

(v.ii.9-29) 

The epithet “unurg’d”, it should be 


noted, is used in the already quoted speech 
of Cassius, where it renders Garnier’s 
“volontaire”; and Salisbury’s voluntary 
zeal, on grounds of principle, to “ march” 
“after a stranger ” echoes Brutus’s previous 
assurance to Cassius in the same scene of 
Cornelia, 51-52: 


I freely marcht with Caesar in his warrs, 
Not to be subiect, but to ayde his right.’ 


Furthermore, while the chronicles used by 
Shakespeare provide no explanation why 
“the name of Salisbury ” should symbolise 


*I quote from Wendelin Foerster’s edition of 


Les Tragedies, vol. 1, Heilbronn, 1882. 


* Cornelie, 1113-14: . 

“Tay Cesar en la guerre ardentement suyui 

Pour maintenir son droit, non pour viure 
asserui:” 
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the nation’s rights and its delivery from 
tyranny, we all understand Cassius’s re- 
minder to his friend that the name of Brutus 
should have such a meaning for his country- 
men, 170-9: 

O, Brutus, speake ; O say, Seruilius, 

Why cry you ayme, and see us used thus?... . 

Yet (as he were the semblance, not the sonne, 

Of noble Brutus, hys great Grandfather .. . 

Nor ought doth Brutus that to Brute belongs. . . 
Even the reiterated “O” of Salisbury’s 
exclamations refers us to Cassius’s appeal.* 

Salisbury’s painful moral dilemma can be 
paralleled, of course, in other characters of 
Shakespeare’s history plays, but it would 
also naturally recall that of Brutus, 
especially as expressed in the Garnier-Kyd 
interpretation of Brutus’s story, which more 
than any other dramatic treatment 
emphasises the conflict between his patriot- 
ism and his personal loyalty to Caesar: 

I loue, I loue him deerely. But the loue 

That men theyr Country and theyr birth-right 


beare 

Exceeds all loues, and deerer is by farre 

Our Countries loue then friends or chyldren are.‘ 

Nor is this the only point in this part of 
King John at which Shakespeare was likely 
to recall the arguments of Cassius. Lewis 
retorts, in effect, to Pandulph’s summons to 
lay down arms, that he will not be so child- 
ish as to give up his ambitions after all 
the expence and effort of his hitherto suc- 
cessful expedition;* and Cassius argues 
similarly with his friend: 

(Deere Brutus) think you Caesar such a chyld, 

Slightly to part with so great signorie? 

Believe it not ; he bought it deere, you know, 

And traueled too farre to leaue it so.’ 

The points of contact thus listed, in 
respect of wording and treatment of the 
corresponding situations, between King 
John, v.i, v.ii, and Cornelia, iv.i, seem too 
many to be the effect of mere coincidence; 
and if a relation of indebtedness be ad- 
mitted it is Shakespeare whom the evidence 
would point to as being the debtor. At 

* Cornelie, 1223: ‘‘O Brute, O Seruilie a 

Qu’ ores vous nous laissez une race auilie.”’ 

*Cornelie, 1125-28: ‘Ie V’aime cherement, ie 

l’aime, mais le droit : : 

— doit A son pais, qu’ a sa naissance on doit, 

‘cute autre amour surmonte: et plus qu’ enfant, 
ue pere, 

Que femme, que mary, nostrie patrie est chere.”’ 

* King John, v.ii.78-108. 

* Cornelie, 1155-58: “‘ Et ore, ayant atteint le but 

de son emprise, 

Iroit-il renoncer 4 sa puissance acquise? 

Il ne le faut pas croire, il l'achete trop cher, 

Trop y a trauaillé pour la vouloir lascher.” 
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least it should be agreed that the parallel 
is too extensive to be ignored in any dis- 
cussion of the sources and date of King 


John. MatTrHEew P. McDiarmMip. 


SIR ANDREW SHAKEFACE 


"THE chief symptom of Ague is shivering 
or shaking, and verbal play of a rather 
elementary sort was used freely by Eliza- 
bethan writers. But it does not seem to 
have been observed that one can work out 
a regular argument from these premises that 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek must have been one 
of the parts taken by Shakespeare himself, 
His name ‘ Aguecheek’ mutates regularly 
to ‘Shakespeare’ by the use of substitute 
words for the separate parts e.g. Ague- 
cheek, Agueface, Shakeface, Shakespeare. 
Evidence for verbal play with the elements 
of Shakespeare’s name does not depend 
only on Mr. Alan Keen and ‘ Shakeshaft’: 
there is Greene’s ‘Shakescene’. In Twelfth 
Night itself Sir Andrew is once called ‘Ague- 
face’: the chain of inference seems com- 
plete, to the name of the foolish knight 
from some chaffing reference behind the 
scenes to ‘Shakeface’ one day when the 
dramatist was overcome with malaria, or 
influenza, or merely a fit of shivering, or 
even the realistic playing of a coward’s 
part; and the joke would lack sharpness of 
point if the part of Sir Andrew was not 
Shakespeare’s own. There can hardly be 
any motive for evolving one name from the 
other, and using it, unless this were so. 

Is it going too far to call in as. further 
aid the word ‘chaft’, sometimes spelt 
‘schaft’, meaning ‘cheek’? (Its use un- 
fortunately seems to be chiefly northern, 
where it survives in Scots dialect.) The 
chain would then become Aguecheek— 
Shakechaft—Shakeshaft—Shakespeare. 


DAVID RAMAGE. 


OVID METAMORPHOSED 
(cci. 244-5) 


UNDER the above heading I omitted to 

refer to the Virgilian ‘ Mille viae 
mortis’ which Miss M. C. Bradbrook gives 
as the source of the Marston and Webster 
passages and similar lines in plays by 
Fletcher and later dramatists (Themes and 
Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1935, pp. 89-90). In 
John W. Cunliffe’s The Influence of Seneca 
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on Elizabethan Tragedy, New York, 1925, 
pp. 23-4, many of these same passages, in- 
cluding Marston’s, are cited as evidence of 
Seneca’s influence, the source being given 
as the Thebais, lines 151-53: 

ubique mors est. optume hoc cauit deus. 

eripere uitam nemo non homini potest, 

at nemo mortem ; mille ad hanc aditus patent. 
No doubt Virgil is the ultimate source of 
both Ovid and Seneca, but I still think that 
Marston’s ‘ thousand thousand’ owes some- 
thing to Golding, while from what we know 
of Webster’s reading habits he is most likely 
to have got the tag from Marston. 


GUSTAV CROSS. 
University of Adelaide. 


HAMLET’S SLEDDED POLACK 


MALONE's change of the word “ pollax ” 
to “ Polack” in the opening scene of 
Hamlet has been generally accepted: 
. .. in an angry parle 
He smote the sledded Pollack on the ice. 
In Hamlet, Il, ii, Shakespeare twice uses 
“Polack ” in referring to Poles. 

But the elder Hamlet would be out of 
character in striking a Pole in a parley, 
md so if the Pole were embedded in a 
sled. 

In the Fourth Folio the spelling was 
“Pole-axe”; and in all earlier editions 
“Pollax” or “ pollax.” Lodge had so used 
the word in addressing the reader of 
Rosalynde. 

Might Shakespeare have written “ studded 
pollax”’? In The Faerie Queene, V, XII, 
xiv, Spenser wrote: 

And in his hand an huge Polaxe did beare, 

Whose steale was yron studded, but not long. 
Pauline Henley here notes: ‘‘ Specimens of 
ancient weapons, short and broad, and 
attached to handles by large rivets are to 
be seen in the National Museum.” 

It would seem that a compositor might 
as likely have changed “studded” to 
“sledded” as to have changed “ Polack ” 


to “ pollax.” MALLIE JoHN MurRPHY. 
Washington 15, D.C. 


“HERCULES OETAEUS ” AND 
“KING JOHN” 
ALTHOUGH the tracing of Senecan 

echoes in Shakespeare’s plays has been 


a favourite occupation of scholars for more 
than two centuries, one such echo in King 
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John has been apparently overlooked, both 
in editions of the play and in general dis- 
cussions of Seneca’s influence on Shake- 
speare. This is all the stranger as the 
passage seems to me to exclaim “ Seneca ” 
out of a hundred mouths. It comes in the 
death-scene at the end of the play. 


K. John. Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow- 
room. 
It would not out at windows nor at doors. 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust: 
I am a scribbled form drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment, and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. 
P. Henry. How fares your majesty? 
K. John. Poisoned—ill fare: dead, forsook, 
cast off, 
And none of you will bid the winter come 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw; 
Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take their course 
bee my burned bosom; nor entreat the 
nort 
To make his bleak winds kiss my parchéd lips 
And comfort me with cold. I do not ask you 
much, 
I beg cold comfort ; and you are so strait 
And so ingrateful, you deny me that. 
P. Henry. O, that there were some virtue in 
my tears, 
That might relieve you! 
K. John. The salt in them is hot. 
Within me is a hell, and there the poison 
Is, as a fiend, confined to tyrannize 
On unreprievable condemnéd blood. 
(V.vii. 28-48) 
It is not difficult to see what brought 
Seneca into Shakespeare’s mind at this 
point. In the corresponding scene in The 
Troublesome Reign‘ Shakespeare read in a 
passage itself imbued with Senecan senti- 
ment: 


Philip, some drinke, oh for the frozen Alps, 

To tumble on and coole this inward heate, 

That rageth as the fornace seuenfold hote, 

To burne the holy three in Babylon. 

(II. viii. 53-6) 

This, and the situation of the King dying in 
agonies from a burning poison, would have 
recalled to him Hercules’ outcries in the 
Hercules Oetaeus. 


Errare mediis crede visceribus meis, 
o mater, hydram et mille cum Lerna feras. 
quae tanta nubes flamma Sicanias secat, 
quae Lemnos ardens, quae plaga igniferi poli 
vetans flagranti currere in zona diem? 
in ipsa me iactate, pro comites, freta 
mediosque in amnes—quis sat est Hister mihi? 
non ipse terris maior Oceanus meos 
franget vapores, omnis in nostris malis 
deficiet umor, omnis arescet latex. 


*T ought to make it clear that, for a variety of 
reasons that cannot here be discussed, I am a 
stubborn adherent of the traditional view that The 
Troublesome Reign was Shakespeare’s source-play. 
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quid, rector Erebi, me remittebas Ivoi? 

decuit tenere ; redde me tenebris tuis, 

talem subactis Herculem ostende inferis. 

(il. 1359-71) 

This is Studley’s very free translation of the 
passage: 

That hideous Hydra hissing Snake his slowghy 

body puts, 
A thousand plagues of Lerna Poole within my 
Bowelles rampes: 
What raging heate is this that driues vp all 
Sicilia dampes? 

What Clime of Hell forbids the day to passe the 

boyling zone? 

O Mates amid the greedy gulphes and pooles let 

me be throwne., 

What Ister can my Carkas coole? no not the 

Ocean mayne 

Of these my stewing vapours may the raging 

quench agayne? 

(Al moysture of my limmes in these my fits are 

fryde away) 

The iuyce wil sone be soaked vp, what president 

of he 

Let me returne from vnder grounde agayne with 

Toue to dwell 

He ought to haue retaynd me still, receiue me 

once agayne 

Into thy dungeon darke that hel may in this 

pickle playne 

Behold the man that conquerd yt... .” 

In one respect this is closer to Shakespeare 
than the Latin original. Studley’s repeated 
references to Hell may have suggested 
John’s 

Within me is a hell, and there the poison 

Is, as a fiend, confined to tyrannize 

On unreprievable condemnéd blood. 

Some twelve years after writing King John 
Shakespeare was again to remember the 
Hercules Oetaeus, when he made Antony, 
with true Senecan extravagance, exclaim, 
“Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o’ the 
moon” (Antony and Cleopatra, IV. xii. 45), 
a palpable echo of Seneca’s “ in astra missus 
fertur” (1. 817), as Warburton was the first 
to point out. 


PROFESSOR ERNEST SCHANZER. 
University of Liverpool. 
2 Seneca His Tenne Tragedies, 1581, 2E2v-2E3. 


A NOTE ON BEN JONSON’S 
“ HYMENAEI” 
(Ul. 56-58 and 182-185) 

"THE framework of Ben Jonson’s masque 

Hymenaei is the celebration of a 
Roman marriage. With an antiquarian’s 
zeal and accuracy Jonson has gathered to- 
gether relevant details from a number of 
sources, Classical as well as Renaissance.’ 


*See Jonson’s’ own notes on Hymenaei in The 
Works of Ben Jonson, ed. Herford and Simpson, 
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One feature of the wedding-procession, 
however, seems to raise a problem of Jon- 
son’s source-reading. 

At the very beginning of the masque there 
appears “.. . a personated Bride, her hayre 
flowing, and loose, sprinckled with grey;” 
(ll. 56-8). Later this is commented on: 

... Her haire, 

That flowes so liberall, and so faire, 

Is shed with grey, to intimate, 

She entreth to a Matrons state. 

(ll. 182-5) 

Jonson’s sources for the dress and attributes 
of the bride were, as his own notes indicate, 
Festus, Brisson and MHotman. 
although Professor Gordon asserts that 
Jonson derived this feature from his sources’ 
—there is, in fact, in none of these a 
reference to the strewing of the bride’s hair 
with grey; nor have I in any other work 
been able to find a reference to such a 
practice. Festus says of the bride’s hair: 

Senis crinibus nubentes ornantur. ...° 
and he is echoed both by Brisson: 

. . . tempus est ad novae nuptae cultum 

vestitu, ornatumque transeamus. Ac 

primum ut a vertice incipiam,  senis 
crinibus eam ornari reperio . . . quemad- 
modum Sex. Pompeius tradit.' 

and by Hotman: 

Igitur sparsis capillis, senisq. crinibus 

ornabatur ...ut ait Festus...° 
The Roman bride, then, was adorned senis 
crinibus, i.e. with six locks: while the young 
girl’s hair was tied in one bunch or braid, 
the bride’s and the married woman’s was 
arranged in several locks.° 


vol. VII (1941). See also the editors’ Commen- 
tary, The Works, vol. X (1950), and the admirable 
study of Hymenaei by Professor D. J. Gordon, 
“* Hymenaei: Ben Jonson’s Masque of Union”, 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 
VIII (1945), 107-145. Quotations from Jonson in 
my text refer to the Herford and Simpson edition. 

? Ibid., p. 130. 

3 Sexti Pompeii Festi De Verborum_Significatu 
. . . (Thewrewkianis copiis usus edidit Wallace M. 
Lindsay, Lipsiae, 1913); p. 454. 3 

“ B. Brissonii De ritu nuptiarum liber singularis. 
... Parisiis, 1564; p. 23. 

5’ F. Hotmani . . . Operum tomus primus . .. 
/Geneva/ 1599-1600; p. 544. Professor Gordon, 
Ibid., shows that these were the editions of Hotman 
and Brisson, respectively, known and used by 
Jonson. 

*Cf. Joachim Marquardt, Das Privatleben der 
Rémer (Leipzig 1879), I, 44: ‘*‘ Das Haar wurde in 
sex crines, d.h. wohl Flechten oder Locken geord- 
net. ..”, and note 3: “. . . Es scheint, dass 
Mididchen bis zur Verheiratung die Haare in einen 
Zopf zusammenflochten . . . Bei der Hochzeit 
dnderten sie die Haartracht.” 


Now— } 
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It may be objected that Jonson when 
speaking of the grey hair might refer to 
contemporary English usage, especially as 
the “hayre flowing’, as has been pointed 
out,” is an English, rather than Roman, 
custom. I have, however, been unable to 
find any reference to it in contemporary 
epithalamia or descriptions of marriage- 
customs. The only other mention of the 
sprinkling of the bride’s hair is in Donne’s 
Epithalamion on the Earl of Somerset’s 
wedding, 1613, which well may have 
Hymenaei as a model, and where the idea is 
used purely as the basis of a clever conceit: 

Pouder thy Radiant haire, 

Which if without such ashes thou would’st weare, 

Thou, which to all which come to looke upon, 

Art meant for Phoebus, would’st be Phaéton.* 
Nor is this unique feature of the bride’s 
appearance motivated by any particular 
function in the plot or the argument of 
Jonson’s masque; it is not taken up again 
after 1. 185. 

It would seem, then, that when Jonson 
adorns the Hymenaei bride with grey hair, 
to signify maturity and matronliness, he 
does so because he has interpreted the form 
senis as the genitive case of senex, rather 
than the plural ablative of the distributive 
adjective seni: ‘six locks’ have become the 
grey locks of an old woman. This is 
obviously not to suggest that Jonson, too, 
had ‘small Latin’, but “indignor quan- 
doque bonus dormitat Homerus.” 


INGA-STINA EKEBLAD. 


’ The Works, X, 470. 
*Stanza III, “‘ Raising of the Bride”. The 
Poems of John Donne, ed. Grierson (1933), p. 122. 


BACON, PEPYS, AND THE 
“FABER FORTUNAE” 


ON 15 May 1660, Samuel Pepys went “ to 
a bookseller’s and bought for the love 
of the binding” Bacon’s Novum Organum. 
We hear no more of that work, but 
apparently sometime in the year that 
followed Pepys acquired a book he called 
Bacon’s Faber Fortunae. Six times in the 
Diary between 1661 and 1666 he records 
his delight with it: 
18 May 1661: “. .. and I home, where 
I staid all the afternoon, and in the 
garden reading ‘Faber Fortunae’ with 
great pleasure. So home to bed.” 
20 July 1663: “ Up and to my office, and 
then walked to Woolwich, reading 
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Bacon’s ‘Faber Fortunae,’ which the 
oftener I read the more I admire.” 
5 February 1663/4: “. . . and so after 
dinner [at Deptford] by water home, all 
the way going and coming reading 
‘Faber Fortunae, which I can never 
read too often.” 
14 March 1665/6: “Thence to walk all 
alone in the fields behind Grayes Inn, 
making an end of reading over my dear 
‘Faber Fortunae,’ of my Lord Bacon’s, 
and thence, it growing dark, took two or 
three wanton turns about the idle places 
and lanes about Drury Lane, but to no 
satisfaction, but a great fear of the plague 
among them... 
20 May 1666: “. . . and so to Deptford, 
to enquire after a little business there, and 
thence by water back again, all the way 
coming and going reading my Lord 
Bacon’s ‘ Faber Fortunae,’ which I can 
‘never read too often, and so_ back 
home...” 
10 August 1666: “... and so away home 
by water, with more and more pleasure, 
I every time reading over my Lord 
Bacon’s ‘ Faber Fortunae.’ So home...” 
Then on 29 October 1666, Pepys writes: 


“So home to dinner and to discourse 
with my brother upon his translation of 
my Lord Bacon’s ‘Faber Fortunae, 
which I gave him to do and he has done 
it, but meanely; I am not pleased with it 
at all, having done it only literally, but 
without any life at all.” 


Though the Diary continues through May 
1669, no further mention is made of the 
Faber Fortunae after that last date, nor 
does it appear to have been mentioned in 
any of Pepys’ subsequent letters or docu- 
ments in his long life. But then it was a 
book with a special appeal for the young 
and impressionable, like the new Clerk of 
the Acts. 

It is important to remember that the 
Diary covers only nine of Pepys’ seventy 
years, from his twenty-seventh to thirty-sixth 
years, and that he came upon Bacon’s book 
when he had most need of it, early in his 
career in the Navy Office. It must have 
been singularly absorbing to such a young 
man as Pepys, a Puritan in Restoration 
England, prudent in business, hard-working, 
and zealous of preferment. In character 
was his remark in a casting of accounts on 
30 June 1663: “ Myself very studious to 
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learne what I can of all things necessary to 
my place.” 

A book that made so glowing an 
impression on Pepys, whose life in so many 
ways illustrates the rewards of following the 
precepts of Bacon, would seem to have an 
importance which has not hitherto been 
acknowledged. The only reference to it in 
Sir Arthur Bryant’s three-volume biography 
is the isolated statement that Pepys loaned 
his brother John “his favourite Faber 
Fortunae to translate.” An earlier bio- 
grapher, Jean Lucas-Dubreton, in Samuel 
Pepys, A Portrait in Miniature, says no 
more than that 


In matters political he follows two 
guides. First there is Bacon, the author 
of his beloved Faber Fortunae, the imple- 
ment of his fortune: from this source he 
derives rules of conduct, and on this 
model he moulds his conduct as a man 
of society. Hobbes ... teaches him... 
men’s actions are determined by 
necessity.” 


Except for a bare reference by E. Hallam 
Moorhouse,® none of the other biographers 
of Pepys—Henry B. Wheatley, E. Hallam 
Moorhouse, Gamaliel Bradford, Joseph R. 
Tanner, Arthur Lord Ponsonby, or John 
Drinkwater—mentions the book at all. 

What was the book that Pepys called “‘ my 
Lord Bacon’s ‘Faber Fortunae’”?* In 
the absence of further identification by 
Pepys, its format involves some conjecture, 
assisted by the fact that its principal con- 
tents have persisted as unquestionably the 
most popular of all Bacon’s writings down 
to the present day. The first work with an 
“ Architect of Fortune ” title of which there 
is record in Jean Baudoin’s L’ Artisan de la 
Fortune Traittez de Mre Francois 
Bacon,* published at Paris in 1640. Having 

* Samuel Pepys: The Man in the Making (New 
beg : Macmillan; Cambridge Univ. Press, 1933), 

"? New York: G. P. Putnam, 1925, pp. 217-218. 

*E. Hallam Moorhouse, Samuel Pepys, Adminis- 
trator, Observer, Gossip (London, 1909), p. 221. 

“The question was asked but not answered in 
N. & Q. 7th Ser. (1886), II. 7-8, 78, 214. In his 
edition of the Diary (1893-99), H. B. Wheatley 
suggested in a note under 20 July 1663 that the 
Faber Fortunae was either the essay “Of 
Fortune”’ or a chapter in The Advancement of 
Learning. 

*In 1689, a slighter volume, based on Book 
VIII, Ch. ii, of the De augmentis, ‘‘ Avec plusieurs 
belles Maximes,” appeared without a translator’s 
name as L’Artisan de la Fortune ... ou Les 
Moyens de S’Avancer dans le Monde. See R. W. 
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translated thirty-eight of Bacon’s essays as 
Les Essays Politiques et Moraux in 1619 and 
all the rest but two, with some other short 
pieces, for his Les Oeuvres Morales et 
Politiques in 1626, M. Baudoin then turned 
from Latin to French those parts of the De 
dignitate et augmenrtis scientiarum—the 
section on “ Doctrine concerning Advance- 
ment in Life” in Book VIII, Chapter ii; 
the “ Antitheses of Things” and “ Sophisms 
or Examples of the Colours of Good and 
Evil” from Book VI, Chapter iii; and the 
‘Characters of the Mind” from Book VII, 
Chapter iii—that comprise Bacon’s basic 
treatises on fortune and on helps in the art 
of advancing oneself in the world. 

There is nothing in Pepys to indicate that 
he was aware of this book with its attractive 
title. Had it been available, he could have 
read it, of course, for through his education 
at the Free School at Huntingdon, St. Paul’s 
School, and Cambridge he had “ acquired 
enough learning at least to pass for a 
learned man,” and could read French, had 
some facility in Latin, and had even learned 
a modicum of Greek and Hebrew.*® But 
he refers to his book only by the Latin title. 
It therefore seems likely that it was a Latin 
edition of one or more of Bacon’s works, 
with the phrase in its title, that Pepys called 
Faber Fortunae. 

In 1641 there was published at Leyden 
Fr. Baconis de Verulamio Sermones Fideles, 
Ethici, Politici, CEconomici: Sive Interiora 
Rerum. Accedit Faber Fortunae &c. On 
the titlepage was a portrait of Bacon, stand- 
ing at a table with a book and hourglass 
before him and pointing to a nude repre- 
sentation of Occasio or Fortune, with fore- 
lock, poised on a ball, against a background 
of clouds. Opposite Bacon three friends 
contemplate the philosopher. The Sermones 
Fideles with this plate was reset and printed 
at Leyden again in 1644 and in 1659 with 
the slight title-alteration, Accedunt Faber 
Fortunae, Colores Boni et Mali, &c. In 
view of the dates and the titlepage, we may 
reasonably presume that it was one of these 
three editions of Bacon’s essays, each with 
the addition of his several treatises on 
fortune and the art of persuasion, that con- 
stituted Pepys’ beloved book. 

The Sermones Fideles ... Accedunt Faber 


of His 


Gibson, Francis Bacon, A Bibliograph 
ear 1750 


Works and of Baconiana to the 


(Oxford: Scrivener Press, 1950), pp. 116-117. 
* Bryant, pp. 14, 16-18. 
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Fortunae was subsequently published at 
Amsterdam in 1662 and 1685, as well as in 
the one-volume folio editions of the Opera 
Omnia, the first collected works of Bacon, 
printed at Frankfort in 1665 and at Leipzig 
in 1694,’ 

An examination of the three early 
editions of the Sermones Fideles gives us the 
probable format of Pepys’ book. Although 
the pagination differs in each of these 
duodecimo volumes because of differences 
in size of type, the contents are regular.* 
All have the titlepage with the representa- 
tion of Bacon, his friends, and Occasio 
above the title itself, and begin with Bacon’s 
famous Epistle Dedicatory to the Duke of 
Buckingham, in which he said of the Latin 
translation of the essays, that “ being in the 
universal language ”’ they may “ last as long 
as books last.’ 

Then follow in order the fifty-six essays 
of the Latin translation as published by Dr. 
Rawley in 1638 (“ Of Prophecies ” and “ Of 
Masques and Triumphs,” in the final 
English edition of 1625, were omitted), con- 
cluding with Essay LVI. De Vicissitudine 
Rerum. To these essays in the 1641 edition 
are added five fragments from the De 
augmentis scientiarum of 1623, each treated 
as an essay in itself and consecutively 
numbered : 


LVII. Quomodo Profectus in Virtute 
Faciendus Sit. 

LVIII. De Civili Conversatione. 

LIX. Consilia Quaedam de Negotiis, 
ex Parabolis Aliquibus Salo- 
monis. 

LX. Faber Fortunae Sive Doctrina de 


Ambitu Vitae. 


Gibson, pp. 51, 207, 213. According to Dr. 
Richard W. Ladborough, the Pepysian Librarian, 
only the Sermones Fideles of 1662 is in the 
Bibliotheca Pepysiana, Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. The Novum Organum there is that trans- 
lated by “M.D.B.D.” in 1676 and not the Latin 
edition Pepys bought in May 1660. Eight other 
works of Bacon are in the Library, including the 
Essays of 1669. 


*See Gibson, pp. 49-51, for the bibliographical 
description of these editions. 

Of interest is an association copy of the 1659 
edition of the Sermones Fideles, now in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington, DC., which 
bears the inscription on its flyleaf : “Once in the 

ossession of the ‘Learned’ Dr / Bentley, from 

is Descendant / Richard Cumberland to the 
Right Honble / John Hookham Frere / 1836.” 

* The Philosophical Works of F “~~ gnome, ed. 

J. M. Robertson (London, 1905), p. 
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LXI. De _ Certitudine 
Aphorismos.*° 

In the 1644 and 1659 editions, a sixth 
fragment from the De augmentis, the 
Colores Boni et Mali, tam Simplicis quam 
Comparati, concludes the volumes. It is un- 
numbered in the text, but appears as essay 
LXII in the index."’ 

Pepys’ Faber Fortunae therefore con- 
sisted of Bacon’s translated essays, with the 
addition of five, or six, “ essays”’ from the 
De augmentis, that is, his Precepts for the 
Wise Ordering of the Mind; On Civil Con- 
versation; Some Counsels concerning 
Negotiation; the Doctrine concerning 
Advancement in Life; Of Certainty of Laws, 
by Aphorisms; and the Colors of Good and 
Evil. An analysis of this pocket-size 
volume and its significance to Samuel Pepys 
will appear elsewhere. 

The question of the identity of Pepys’ 
Faber Fortunae was apparently first raised 
by correspondents in Notes & Queries in 
1886, more than sixty years after the dis- 
covery and translation of the Diary. The 
only reference to the book since that date 
suggesting cognizance of its importance to 
Pepys has been in Lucas-Dubreton’s bio- 
graphy in 1925. In view of the obvious 
interest which the Faber Fortunae has to 
our understanding of Pepys—for it seems 
certainly to have been the most-read book 
in his great library—the failure to identify 
and discuss the book would seem to be 
owing to the bibliographical problem it has 
presented. 

The problem was set by one of the Noves 
& Queries correspondents who thought the 
Faber Fortunae must have at some time 
been published in a separate form, and 
suggested it might be in the Pepysian 
Library. But even identified as the 
Sermones Fideles, the copy Pepys read is 
not to be found among his books. Along 
with the Novum Organum which Pepys 
bought the year before, it probably suc- 
cumbed in the “ Deleta, 1700,” when, having 
decided to limit his collection to 3,000 
volumes, Pepys discarded duplicates and 
numbers of worn volumes for “ fairer 
editions” that he had acquired.’* Pepys’ 


legum_ sper 


These fragments will be found, respectively, 
in Philosophical Works, pp. 575-577, 580-581, 582- 
593, 594-606, 613-630. 

" Tbid., pp. 537-545. 

17H. B. Wheatley, Samuel Pepys and the World 
He Lived In (New York and London, 1880), p. 85. 
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failure to identify the work as other than 
Faber Fortunae, in the absence of any work 
known to have borne that phrase as a 
primary title, can only be put down to Pepys’ 
preoccupation with the idea of fortune or 
to our incomplete knowledge of the whole 


of the Diary.”* R. C. CocHRANE. 


3 The whole of the Diary has never been, and 
may never be, translated, but, says Dr. Ladborough 
in a recent communication, Turner’s new transla- 
tion is now completed. Annotation is Ge. a 
very long time, and it may be several years ‘ before 
the whole thing sees the light of day.” 


TWO CRUXES IN GEORGE 
HERBERT’S “ REDEMPTION ” 


N Herbert’s sonnet “ Redemption,” the 
story itself is so wonderfully simple that 

it is easy to suppose that the underlying 
meaning is equally clear and direct. But at 
least two details offer complexity if not 
difficulty. The first of these is the “ small- 
rented lease” (line 4) for which the tenant 
is petitioning. Since the poem is entitled 
‘“*Redemption” and since the petition is 
granted by Christ at the moment of his 
death, the request for a ‘“ small-rented 
lease” must first be a request for redemp- 
tion itself, for salvation, for a modest 
mansion in his Father’s house. But still the 
adjective ‘“small-rented” is not fully 
accounted for. It certainly implies every- 
thing contrary to “great resorts . . . cities, 
theatres, gardens, parks and courts.” But, 
more specifically, the whole first quatrain 
is an accurate account of Herbert’s own 
decision to take orders and give up hope of 
civil employment. He was in fact “not 
thriving °"—or not thriving as he thought he 
should be—in civil life. According to 
Walton, “all Mr. Herbert's Courthopes ” 
died with the death of his patrons, the duke 
of Richmond, the marquis of Hamilton, and 
King James in 1624 and 1625. In 1626 he 
took orders. Since this poem appears in the 
Williams manuscript and therefore was 
probably written before Herbert went to 
Bemerton in 1630, the “ small-rented lease ” 
cannot be made to refer specifically to the 
Bemerton parish, but Herbert, in taking 
orders and committing himself later to 
parochial life, was certainly cancelling an 
old lease in which he had not thrived and 
accepting a new “small-rented” one in its 
place. This biographical reading cannot be 
carried throughout the poem, but it does, I 
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think, explain the phraseology of the first 
stanza and add a dimension of meaning. 

The second detail which offers more than 
one reading is the “land” in line 7 which 
the Lord “dearly bought long since on 
earth” and now is gone to possess. First, 
this land, this dust, is certainly Man, who 
was God’s once and who by Christ’s sacri- 
fice is now to be repossessed, redeemed. At 
the same time, this “land” might be read 
as Christ, the Son of Man, whom God at a 
great price placed on earth and is now re- 
uniting with Himself. And finally the 
‘land ” may be Eden, which was typologic- 
ally identified with Calvary (Donne says 
““We thinke that Paradise and Calvarie, | 
Christs Crosse, and Adams tree, stood in one 
place’--Hymne to God My God, In My 
Sicknesse). This land was the Lord’s and 
is again His as the cross is raised on it. 


CONRAD HILBERRY. 


“ALL FOR LOVE” AND “SAMSON 
AGONISTES ” 


RYDEN’S All for Love was published 
a year after he lavishly praised Milton 
in his preface to The State of Innocence. 
We should not be surprised, then, to find 
that Dryden’s appreciation of Milton 
extended to his being influenced in All for 
Love, his blank verse drama modelled on 
classical rules, by Milton’s Samson Agonistes 
since, after all, a foremost critical and 
creative interest of Dryden’s was drama. 
Having been so impressed by Milton’s 
Paradise Lost as to try an adaptation of it, 
it would have been equally, perhaps more, 
natural for him to respond in not dissimilar 
manner to Samson Agonistes. 

Dryden knew Samson well. Echoes from 
Samson have been found in a number of 
his plays written in this period. Langbaine, 
who made a prodigious search through 
Dryden (and others, too) for instances of 
what he called “ plagiarism,” asked “ leave ” 
in his Account of the English Dramatick 
Poets (1691) “to give you one Instance .. . 
of his borrowing from Mr. Milton’s 
Samson Agonistes.”' He found an echo in 
Aurang-Zebe (1675). 

Dalila: I see thou art implacable, more deaf 

To prayers, then winds and seas, yet winds to 


seas 
Are reconcil’d at length, and Sea to Shore: 


1In Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, 
ed. Joel Spingarn (Oxford, 1908), III, 131. 
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Thy anger, unappeasable, still rages, 
Eternal tempest never to be calm’d. (960-964)? 


Emperor: Unmov'd she stood, and deaf to all 
my prayers, 

As Seas and Winds to sinking Mariners; _ 
But Seas grow calm, and Winds are reconcil’d; 
Her Tyrant Beauty never grows more mild. y 
Van Doren suggested that the opening of 
Samson affected at least one scene in 
Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus (1679). 

A little farther ; yet a little farther, 

Thou wretched daughter of a dark old man, 

Conduct my weary steps . . . Now stay; 

Methinks I draw more open, vital air. 

Where are we? 
. Manto: Under covert of a wall ; 

The most frequented once, and noisy part 

Of | ua now midnight silence reigns even 

ere, 
And grass untrodden springs beneath our feet. 
——, If there be nigh this place a sunny 
ank, 

There let me rest awhile.‘ 
Van Doren believed that the above passage 
was related to the following phrases from 
Samson: “A little onward . a little 
further on .. . For yonder bank hath choice 
of sun or shade . . . scarce freely draw / 
The air imprisoned also, close and 
damp He concluded: “The parallel 
is of interest only as showing that Dryden 
knew Milton well.’® 

I should like to suggest, however, that the 
verbal, thematic, and critical connections 
between All for Love and Samson are, in 
sum, so substantial as to indicate that 
Dryden not only knew Milton well but was 
modifying Shakespeare through him. _ 

Ventidius, to begin with him, retains little 
of the comradely good fellowship of his 
original, Enobarbus. He has become, like 
the chorus in Samson, a moral commentator 
on the action. His role as chorus is 
suggested in the first scene of the play when 
he stands off and describes Antony (my 
italics) : 

How sorrow shakes him! 

So, now the tempest tears him up by the roots, 

And on the ground extends the noble ruin. 

Lie there, thou shadow of an emperor ; 

The place thou pressest on thy mother earth 

Is all thy empire now: now it contains thee ; 


* Milton’s Complete Poems, ed. Frank Allen 

Patterson (New York, 1939), p. 424. 
> The Works of John Dryden, ed. Walter Scott 

and George Saintsbury (Edinburgh, 1883), V, 212. 
The act and scene numbers in parentheses follow- 
ing the quotations are for convenience in using 
another edition. 

*Quoted in Mark Van Doren, John Dryden 
(New York, 1946), p. 104. 
* Ibid., pp. 104-105. 


” 
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ome few days hence, and then ‘twill be too 
arge, 
When thou’rt contracted in thy narrow urn, 
Shrunk to a few cold ashes... ad, 1)* 


This recalls the similar 
Samson by the chorus: 

This, this is he; softly a while, 

Let us not break in upon him; 

O change beyond report, thought, or belief! 

See how he lies at random, carelessly diffus'’d. 

With languish’t head unpropt, 

As one past hope, abandon‘d. 

And by himself given over . . (115-121)’ 

Ventidius’ choral function is further 

underscored by the striking echoes from 
Samson’s chorus in one of his speeches alone 
with Antony. 

Chorus 

. . or if better, 

Counsel or Consolation 
we may bring, 

Salve to thy Sores, apt 
words have power to 
swage 

The tumors of a troubl’d 
mind, 

And are as Balm to 
fester’d wounds. 

(183-186)* 
Not only are the themes identical here, but, 
as my italics indicate, the operative words 
that give the passages their same meaning. 

More important than verbal correspon- 

dences are the thematic ones. Dryden’s 
Antony is far closer to Milton’s Samson, as 
is his Cleopatra to Dalila, and Ventidius 
(although only at times) to the chorus, than 
they are to their counterparts in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy. I do not wish to over- 
stress the connections, for Dryden, after all, 
was working with material that was only so 
far malleable; Dalila was married to Sam- 
son, an important consideration dramatic- 
ally in Milton, while of course Cleopatra 
was not to Antony, an equally important 
dramatic point in Dryden.’® But the 
tempestuous, mighty-spirited, mature lovers 
of Shakespeare were transformed by Dryden 
to resemble the far simpler, more predict- 
able figures of Samson and Dalila. 

Dryden’s Antony is depicted, like Samson, 

as a man bereft of his masculine strength. 

Oh, she has decked his ruin with her love, 

Led him in golden bands to gaudy slaughier, 

And made perdition pleasing: She has left him 

The blank of what he was. 

I tell thee, eunuch, she has quite ——— - 


* Complete Poems, p. 408. 
* Works V, 354-355. 


description of 


Ventidius 
I would bring balm 
and pour it in 
your wounds, 
Cure your distempered 
mind, and heal 
your fortunes. (I, 1)’ 


* Works, V, 351. 
* Ibid., p. 409. 


The Biblical Samson and Dalila, of course, 
were not married, which supports Dryden’s parallel. 
Works V, 349. 
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The fatal flaw of Shakespeare’s Antony is 
over-simplified to resemble Samson’s ux- 
oriousness. Dalila’s overwhelming confi- 
dence that her touch alone (“Let me 
approach at least, and touch thy hand ”"— 
951)'? would bring Samson back to her is 
echoed by Ventidius’ passionate advice to 
Antony not to accept a gift from Cleopatra. 


Now, my best lord,—in honour’s name, I ask 
you, ' 

For manhood’s sake, and for your own dear 
safety, 

Touch not these poisoned gifts, 

Infected by the sender» touch them not i’ iys 

A theme not pursued in Shakespeare so 

baldly is the insistence that Antony, like 

Samson, chose an alien woman, a recurrent 

motif in Samson. 


Octavia: I need not ask if you are Cleopatra; 
Your haughty carriage— 

Cleopatra: Shows I am a queen: 

Nor need I ask you, who you are. 

Octavia: A Roman: 

A name that makes and can unmake a queen. 


Cleopatra: Your lord, the man who serves me, 
is a Roman. 

Octavia: He was a Roman, till he lost that 
name, 

To be a slave in Egypt ; but I come 

To free him thence. ai, 1)* 


The critical link between All for Love and 
Samson is perhaps more interesting even 
than the thematic and verbal similarities. 
In the preface to his drama Dryden 
announced that he desired “to be tried by 
the laws of my own country; for it seems 
unjust to me, that the French should 
prescribe here, till they have conquered.”’* 
He singled out the artist-critic as the one to 
follow in matters of art: 

Poets themselves are the most proper, 

though I conclude not the only critics. 

But till some genius, as universal as 

Aristotle, shall arise, one who can pene- 

trate into all arts and sciences, without 

the practice of them, I shall think it 
reasonable that the judgment of an 
artificer in his own art should be prefer- 
able to the opinion of another man... .’* 

It is to Milton that the above quotation 
from Dryden refers most specifically. 
Milton was the only writer of stature of the 
time (besides Dryden himself) who met the 
criterion for criticism that Dryden estab- 
lished here. He was a practising artist, and 


12 Complete Poems, p. 424. 
* Wor 
‘8 Ibid., p. 331. 


** Ibid., pp. 392-393. 
** Ibid. 
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his Samson, in stated intention and fulfil- 
ment, comprised a body of English laws. 

Not long after All for Love, in 1679, 
evidently pleased by his success in adhering 
to the classical rules, Dryden issued a new 
statement on tragedy, quite contradicting 
some of his earlier comments in the Essay, 
and echoing Milton’s preface to Samson 
Agonistes. 

Two different independent actions dis- 
tract the attention and concernment of 
the audience, and consequently destroy 
the intention of the poet; if his business 
be to move terror and pity, and one of 
his actions be comical, the other tragical, 
the former will divert the people, and 
utterly make void his greater purpose . . 
This was the practice of the Grecian 
stage.*’ 

... the Poets error of intermixing Comic 
stuff with Tragic sadness and gravity; or 
introducing trivial and vulgar persons, 
which by all judicious hath bin counted 
absurd; and brought in without discretion, 
corruptly to gratifie the people.'* 
All for Love would not have taken its 
present form without the precedent of 


Samson. ODryden’s other adaptations of 
Shakespeare were not successful. The 
Tempest (1670) was Restoration low 


comedy; Troilus and Cressida (1679) was, as 
Saintsbury said, a potboiler “ which might 
much better have been left unattempted.’’’* 
All for Love bears little relation to any 
heroic drama of the time. It was the first 
drama after Samson to be written almost 
precisely according to the dictates of 
Milton’s preface: there is in it no admixture 
of comic and tragic, no trivial and vulgar 
persons are introduced, the unities are 
observed, and, except for couplets conclud- 
ing acts in good Elizabethan fashion, it is 
in a blank verse occasionally interspersed 
with short lines. If Samson had not been 
written, or it had not been read by Dryden, 
All for Love, if Dryden would have under- 


Works VI, 260-261. Noyes considers this 
passage to have been influenced by Boileau, Rapin, 
Bossu, and Rymer. In view of Dryden's rejection 
in the preface to All for Love both of French 
critics and of critics who were not also writers, 
Milton as an English poet-critic would seem to 
have at least an equal claim with them to inspiring 
the passage. See The Poetical Works of Dryden, 
ed. George R. Noyes (Boston, 1950), xxxiv. 

** Complete Poems, p. 405. 

a Saintsbury, Dryden (London, 
p. 60 


1881), 
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taken it at all, would certainly have fitted 
more closely into the Restoration pattern 
than it did. The sea-change that Shake- 
speare’s Antony and Cleopatra underwent 
on its way to All for Love was in its passage 


through Samson. Morris FREEDMAN. 


JOHNSON AS MODERATOR 


VEN were there no ‘ Life of Milton” we 
should still be able to give some indi- 
cation of Johnson’s opinion of the poet, by 
putting together certain statements which 
are scattered throughout his criticism. One 
such statement—and an important one— 
appears in the ‘Life of Cowley.’ In dis- 
cussing Cowley’s Davideis, Johnson makes 
some general remarks about the suitability 
of religious (biblical) subjects in poetry: 
Sacred History has been always read with 
submissive reverence, and an imagination 
over-awed and controlled. We have been 
accustomed to acquiesce in the nakedness 
and simplicity of the authentick narrative, 
and to repose on its veracity with such 
humble confidence as suppresses curiosity. 
We go with the historian as he goes, and 
stop with him when he stops. All ampli- 
fication is frivolous and vain: all addition 
to that which is already sufficient for the 
purposes of religion séems not only use- 
less but in some degree profane. 

Such events as were produced by the 
visible inter-position of Divine Power are 
above the power of human genius to 
dignify. The miracle of Creation, how- 
ever it may teem with images, is best 
described with little diffusion of 
language: ‘ He spake the word, and they 
were made.’ 

[diffusion: ‘copiousness; exuberance of 
style..—Dictionary, 1773.] Such subjects 
are ‘indisposed to the reception of poetical 
embellishments.’ The reader of the Bible 
considers the ‘whole system of life’ to be 
found there 
as the peculiar mode of existence of a 
distinct species of mankind, that lived and 
acted with manners uncommunicable; so 
that it is difficult even for imagination 
to place us in the state of them whose 
story is related, and by consequence their 
joys and griefs are not easily adopted, nor 
can the attention be often interested in 
any thing that befals them. 


We might reasonably assume, then, that at 
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the outset Johnson would be prejudiced 
against Milton’s major poems. Paradise 
Lost, Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes have one grave disadvantage in 


common: their subjects are inimical to 
poetic treatment. 
In the ‘Life of Milton’, Paradise 


Regained and Samson Agonistes are briefly 
discussed, but Johnson examines Paradise 
Lost with some care. As a member of the 
‘beauties and defects” school (if indeed 
‘school’ is an appropriate term) Johnson is 
at pains to point out both the excellences 
and the faults of Paradise Lost. His explicit 
reason for pointing out faults varied with 
the occasion. In a letter to Charles Burney 
dated October 16, 1765, he suggested, per- 
haps not too seriously, that only by pointing 
to flaws in an author could we ‘ gain credit 
to our praise of his excellences.’ The 
obverse of such a method of appraisal might 
be found in Dryden’s treatment of the 
character of Achitophel: one interpretation 
of the praise-of-the-judge passage is that by 
allowing a modicum of praise Dryden 
makes his portrayal of Shaftesbury’s vices 
the more effective. But in the ‘Life of 
Milton’ Johnson's explicit reason for the 
critic's need to point out faults has 
changed : 


The defects and faults of Paradise Lost, 
for faults and defects every work of man 
must have, it is the business of impartial 
criticism to discover. 
Faults have to be found because they are 
there for the finding: no work of man is 
perfect. 

When one closely examines Johnson's 
assessment of Paradise Lost, neither of these 
reasons appears entirely convincing. John- 
son is not so enamoured of Milton’s work 
that he needs to find a few defects to give 
credit to the praise. Nor (except in an 
important sense to be made clear in a 
moment) is he concerned to point out and 
assess the defects ‘ impartially.” The fact 
is that by adding up all that Johnson has to 
say in favour of Paradise Lost, one is left 
with a perfect poem. By adding up all that 
he has to say against Paradise Lost, one is 
left with an appalling poem. The beauties 
and defects, when taken together, add up 
to much more than one poem: they provide 
sufficient material to make two, one good, 
one bad. And the tone of the treatment is 
not impartial. While assessing the merits, 
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Johnson is often the warm admirer; while 
assessing the defects, he is the forthright 
condemner. 

What did Johnson think of Paradise Lost, 
and what would he have us think of it? 
The question cannot be answered by direct 
quotation from the ‘Life of Milton.’ In 
his assessment of the poem he followed the 
method of the scholastic disputation, argu- 
ing at one point wholeheartedly in favour 
of it, and at another point wholeheartedly 
against it. The key to this piece of criticism 
is to see Johnson in the position of 
moderator considering both sides of the 
argument in order to reach his judgement. 
We do not see the moderator within the 
piece of criticism: there he is almost wholly 
concerned to argue for or against. There is 
no formal summing up, and by omitting 
this Johnson ensures that we must do as 
he has done. In order to understand what 
he thought of Paradise Lost we must our- 
selves act as moderators, taking no state- 
ment at its face value but seeing it in its 
relation to the whole structure of the argu- 
ment. The remainder of this short essay 
will be an attempt to substantiate what has 
been said about the critical method as 
exemplified in the ‘ Life of Milton’, to shew 
that the example is not unique in his 
criticism, and to consider very briefly how 
the method is related to his style. His 
points pro and contra the poem will be 
labelled ‘ p’ and ‘c’. 

(pl) Johnson opens his treatment of 
Paradise Lost in a formal manner: 


Those little pieces may be dispatched 
without much anxiety; a greater work 
calls for greater care. I am now to 
examine Paradise Lost, a poem which, 
considered with respect to design, may 
claim the first place, and with respect to 
performance the second, among the 
productions of the human mind. 


‘Design’ for Johnson in this context is ‘ the 
idea which an artist endeavours to execute 
or express’ (Dictionary). In respect of this, 
Paradise Lost is the greatest poem in the 
world. In respect of performance (‘ comple- 
tion of something designed "—Dict.) it is the 
second greatest poem in the world. This 
surely is very high praise indeed. The praise 
is even more fulsome when one considers 
what Johnson meant by ‘the second.’ He 
ends the ‘Life of Milton’ with this 
sentence : 
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His great works were performed under 
discountenance, and in blindness, but diffi- 
culties vanished at his touch; he was 
born for whatever is arduous; and his 
work is not the greatest of heroic poems, 
only because it is not the first. 
Paradise Lost is the *‘ second’ only because 
the first heroic poem had already been 
written. The ‘ highest praise of genius’ goes 
to the original inventor of the form, in 
respect of his originality. Milton wrote the 
greatest possible poem anyone of his day 
could have written. One reason for the 
poem's greatness is because it is an epic: 
* By the general consent of criticks the first 
praise of genius is due to the writer of an 
epick poem, as it requires an assemblage of 
all the powers which are singly sufficient for 
other compositions.’ 

Johnson then proceeds to point out 
individual excellences, and in my listing of 
them here I have omitted some minor 
points. (p2) Only in Milton’s poem is the 
‘moral’ ‘ essential and intrinsic.’ (p3) The 
moral of a poem has to be conveyed by a 
‘fable’, a ‘narration artfully constructed’ 
(fable: ‘the series or contexture of events 
which constitute a poem epick' or 
dramatick ’"—Dict.). Here ‘ Milton must be 
confessed to have equalled every other poet.’ 
‘Every part appears to be necessary; and 
scarcely any recital is wished shorter for 
the sake of quickening the progress of the 
main action.’ (p4) The subject of an epic is 
‘naturally an event of great importance.’ 
Milton’s subject ‘ is the fate of worlds.’ (p5) 
An epic needs characters ‘of elevated 
dignity ’, and here Milton has surpassed all: 
‘Before the greatness displayed in Milton’s 
poem, all other greatness shrinks away.’ 
‘To display the motives and actions of 
baings thus superiour, so far as human 
reason can examine them or human 
imagination represent them, is the task 
which this mighty poet has undertaken and 
performed.’ (p6) ‘Of the probable and the 
marvellous, two parts of a vulgar epick 
poem which immerge the critick in deep con- 
sideration, the Paradise Lost requires little 
to be said. It contains the history of a 
miracle, of Creation and Redemption; it 
displays the power and the mercy of the 
Supreme Being: the probable therefore is 
marvellous, and the marvellous is probable’ 
(vulgar: ‘ vernacular; national’: this defini- 


tion from the Dictionary is the nearest I 
have so far been able to get to the meaning 
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of a difficult word). (p7) Of the subject of 
the poem, ‘ It is justly remarked by Addison 
that this poem has, by the nature of its 
subject, the advantage above all others, that 
it is universally and perpetually interesting. 
All mankind will, through all ages, bear the 
same relation to Adam and to Eve, and must 
partake of that good and evil which extend 
to themselves.’ (p8) The ‘machinery’ is 
necessary: ‘ no part of the action could have 
been accomplished by any other means.’ 
(p9) There are only two ‘episodes’: ‘ both 
are closely connected with the great action; 
one was necessary to Adam as a warning; 
the other as a consolation.’ (p10) Nothing 
can be said against the ‘integrity’ of the 
design: ‘it has distinctly and clearly what 
Aristotle requires, a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. There is perhaps no poem of 
the same length from which so little can be 
taken without apparent mutilation.’ (p11) 
‘The sentiments, as expressive of manners 
or appropriated to characters, are for the 
greater part unexceptionably just.’ (p12) 
Then follows an important passage on ‘ sub- 
limity’, the very tone of which suggests 
warm appreciation. It begins thus: ‘ The 


‘thoughts which are occasionally called forth 


in the progress are such as could only be 
produced by an imagination in the highest 
degree fervid and active, to which materials 
were supplied by incessant study and un- 
limited curiosity. The heat of Milton’s 
mind might be said to sublimate his learn- 
ing, to throw off into his work the spirit of 
science, unmingled with its grosser parts’ 
(occasionally: suggests that the sublimity 
occurs only here and there; but it must be 
taken with the phrase coming soon after: 
‘the characteristic quality of his poem is 
sublimity.’ science: learning). Johnson has 
here connected the current term sublime, 
derived from Longinus through the French 
critics, with the chemical process of subli- 
mation (sublimate: ‘to raise [in a retort] by 
the force of chemical fire’). The Dictionary 
defines the sublime as ‘the grand or lofty 
style. In the ‘ Life of Cowley’ the sublime 
is defined as ‘that comprehension and ex- 
panse of thought which at once fills the 
whole mind, and of which the first effect is 
sudden astonishment, and the second 
rational admiration.’ It has something of 
this meaning in the ‘ Life of Milton’: ‘ He 
can please when pleasure is required; but it 
is his peculiar power to astonish.’ (p13) No 
poem of any length can be at the same pitch 
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all the time: ‘ When he cannot raise wonder 
by the sublimity of his mind, he gives delight 
by its fertility.’ 

The case to be made out on behalf of 
Paradise Lost has not yet been completed, 
but Johnson now turns his attention to the 
other side of the debate. This part of the 
argument is introduced by the statement 
quoted earlier, ‘faults and defects every 
work of man must have.’ The chief points 
made against Paradise Lost are similar to 
those made about religious subjects in the 
‘Life of Cowley,—similar but not the 
same. The points made in the Cowley 
passage are first that the biblical narratives 
are too well known to be successfully 
amplified, secondly that they are sufficient 
for the purposes of religion and that there- 
fore any amplification would be frivolous, 
and thirdly that the system of life in the 
Bible is so different from the everyday world 
that we are not curious about it, ie. we 
do not identify ourselves with the characters 
in the system. (cl) ‘The plan of Paradise 
Lost has this inconvenience, that it com- 
prises neither human actions nor human 
manners. The men and women who act 
and suffer are in a state which no other man 
or woman can ever know. The reader finds 
no transaction in which he can be engaged, 
beholds no condition in which he can by 
any effort of imagination place himself; he 
has, therefore, little natural curiosity or 
sympathy.’ (Compare p7, which, if it means 
anything at all, quite contradicts cl.) The 
statement is so sweeping that Johnson 
modifies it somewhat, allowing that we 
identify ourselves with Adam after the Fall, 
but the modification itself is then vitiated 
by the fact that (c2) ‘these truths are too 
important to be new: they have been taught 
to our infancy; they have mingled with our 
solitary thoughts and familiar conversation, 
and are habitually interwoven with the 
whole texture of life. Being therefore not 
new they raise no unaccustomed emotion 
in the mind: what we knew before we can- 
not learn; what is not unexpected, cannot 
surprise.” (Compare p12, where the peculiar 
power of the poem is to astonish [astonish 
and surprise are equivalents in the Diction- 
ary].) (c3) In a curious passage Johnson 
then maintains that some parts of Paradise 
Lost (the actual parts are not specified) 
cause terror in the mind, terror which 
‘human strength and fortitude’ cannot 
combat. ‘Of the ideas suggested by these 
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awful scenes, from some we recede with 
reverence, except when stated hours require 
their association; and from others we 
shrink with horrour, or admit them only as 
solitary afflictions, as counterpoises to our 
interests and passions.’ If one accepts here 
J. H. Hagstrum’s categories of ‘ rhetorical 
sublimity’ and ‘emotional sublimity’ 
(PMLA LXIV 1949, repeated in Samuel 
Johnson's Literary Criticism) then this is an 
example of ‘emotional sublimity’ too 
powerful for Johnson’s imagination. Hag- 
strum goes on to suggest, if I understand 
him properly, that Johnson was _ both 
attracted and repelled by certain scenes in 
Paradise Lost, and that this ‘double 
motion’ of his mind resulted from ‘the 
particular quality of his imagination, an 
imagination which could easily be over- 
stimulated. An objection to this is that 
Johnson gives evidence of ‘double motion’ 
in matters where the imagination is scarcely 
involved. The double motion is not one 
element in his mind but a principle under- 
lying the whole mind. Johnson then returns 
to his discussion of ‘known truths’ by 
modifying c2 again: ‘Known truths how- 
ever may take a different appearance, and 
be conveyed to the mind by a new train 
of intermediate images. This Milton has 
undertaken, and performed with pregnancy 
and vigour of mind peculiar to himself. 
Whoever considers the few radical positions 
which the Scriptures afforded him will 
wonder by what energetick operations he 
expanded them to such an extent and 
ramified them to so much variety, restrained 
as he was by religious reverence from 
licentiousness of fiction.’ If Milton had to 
amplify to such an extent (amplification was 
condemned in the ‘ Life of Cowley’), how 
could he avoid licentiousness (* boundless 
liberty ’) of fiction? Johnson then modifies 
his statement that ‘ we cannot learn’ again, 
by stressing the learning to be got from the 
poem: ‘An accumulation of knowledge 
impregnated his mind, fermented by study 
and exalted by imagination. It has been 
therefore said without an indecent hyper- 
bole by one of his encomiasts, that in read- 
ing Paradise Lost we read a book of 
universal knowledge.’ But then comes the 


climax of the argument against the poem, a 
statement which should be read together 
with pl, and which follows from the lack 
of ‘human interest.’ It is really an extension 
of cl, but deserves a category of its own: 
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‘ Paradise Lost is one of the books which 
the reader admires and lays down, and for- 
gets to take up again. None ever wished it 
longer than it is. Its perusal is a duty 
rather than a pleasure. We read Milton for 
instruction, retire harassed and _ over- 
burdened, and look elsewhere for recrea- 
tion; we desert our master, and seek for 
companions.’ Paradise Lost has _pre- 
eminently the quality a poem should not 
have: it is dull; and when it is not dull it 
distresses the reader. How does one recon- 
cile this with the passages about astonish- 
ment, about Milton delighting us with the 
fertility of his imagination, about the 
greatest poem in the world, about the sub- 
ject being ‘universally and _ perpetually 
interesting’? How does one reconcile the 
phrase ‘ None ever wished it longer than it 
is’, with statements like p3: ‘scarcely any 
recital is wished shorter for the sake of 
quickening the progress of the main 
action.”? (c4) Johnson’s next point concerns 
the inconsistency in the portrayal of the 
‘spirits’; sometimes they are material, 
sometimes immaterial. ‘The confusion of 
spirit and matter which pervades the whole 
narrative of the war of heaven fills it with 
incongruity; and the book in which it is 
related is, I believe, the favourite of 
children, and gradually neglected as 
knowledge is increased.’ Milton the sub- 
lime? Milton the one poet to whom we go 
for knowledge? (c5) Milton makes his 
allegorical figures do too much: ‘ Fame tells 
a tale and Victory hovers over a general or 
perches on a standard; but Fame and 
Victory can do no more. To give them any 
real employment or ascribe to them any 
material agency is to make them allegorical 
no longer, but to shock the mind by ascrib- 
ing effects to non-entity.” The allegory of 
Sin and Death he finds ‘ one of the greatest 
faults of the poem.’ (c6) ‘To the conduct 
of the narrative some objections may be 
made.’ (Compare p3, where ‘every part 
appears to be necessary.’) (c7) Some of the 
‘sentiments’ are criticized. (c8) The point 
made about Milton’s particular view of 
nature may be listed here, though it crops 
up earlier in the pro section: ‘his images 
and descriptions of the scenes or operations 
of Nature do not seem to be always copied 
from original form, nor to have the fresh- 
ness, raciness, and energy of immediate 
observation. He saw Nature, as Dryden 
expresses it, “through the spectacles of 
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books ”; and on most occasions calls learn- 
ing to his assistance. The garden of Eden 
brings to his mind the vale of Enna, where 
Proserpine was gathering flowers.’ (c9) 
Johnson criticizes, but regards indulgently, 
Milton’s ‘ play on words, in which he de- 
lights too often.’ The discussion of Paradise 
Lost is then rounded off with a typical 
statement : 


Such are the faults of that wonderful per- 

formance Paradise Lost; which he who 

can put in balance with its beauties must 

be considered not as nice but as dull, as 

less to be censured for want of candour 
. than pitied for want of sensibility. 


[wonderful: not a general term of praise, but 
‘admirable (to admire: ‘to regard with 
wonder: generally in a good sense.’), 
strange, astonishing.’] 

The virtues outweigh the faults, but one 
remembers that the poem was put down, 
never to be taken up again. 

In the ‘Life of Milton’ Johnson then 
proceeds to a brief mention of other poems, 
concluding with an examination of Milton’s 
diction and versification which applies to his 
poetry as a whole. Enough of the discrep- 
ancies between pro and contra in the assess- 
ment of Paradise Lost have been given, per- 
haps, to shew that many of the statements 
are not to be taken at their face-value. 
Unless one regards the argument as a debate 
between two opponents, it is difficult to see 
how the ‘inconsistencies’ are to be 
explained. It is even possible to distinguish 
the opponents: pro might be any Renais- 
sance critic seeing Paradise Lost in terms of 
the ideal of epic poetry; while contra is 
much more of an individual resisting the 
generally accepted views of the age. A 
further point in favour of the debate con- 
cerns the pattern of the argument. There 
is no clear-cut division into beauties and 
defects: a good measure of the case pro is 
stated, but from there the argument becomes 
one of pro and contra constantly modifying 
each other. 

Evidence of the scholastic disputation is 
not confined to the ‘Life of Milton’. 
Amongst other cases, the ‘ Life of Cowley’ 
might be cited. An important passage there 
concerns the use of the word ‘ wit’ in con- 
nection with the metaphysical poets. 
Dryden had said that Donne possessed * wit.’ 
Taking Dryden for the moment as his fellow 
disputant, Johnson formally distinguishes two 
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meanings of wit (the Dictionary gives 
several meanings) one of which is applicable 
to the poets, the other being at the farthest 
remove from them. (He also gives Pope’s 
definition of the term, only to dismiss it. 
Pope’s definition was erroneous.) The 
passage might have been taken straight from 
a disputation. I would like to think that 
Johnson’s remark about Donne’s image of 
the compasses in the same Life is a further 
piece of evidence: ‘it may be doubted 
whether absurdity or ingenuity has the 
better claim.’ Ingenuity in Johnson can 
mean ‘ genius’, and I prefer this reading to 
‘over-cleverness’. Another case concerns 
the Preface to Shakespeare. Who would 
not agree that the Preface shows keen 
appreciation of Shakespeare (‘ Shakespeare 
is, above all writers, at least above all 
modern writers, the poet of Nature’ etc.)? 
Yet how does one take this statement: 
‘Shakespeare with his excellences has like- 
wise faults, and faults sufficient to obscure 
and overwhelm any other merit.’? 

The structure of the argument in the 
scholastic disputation has its counterpart in 
Johnson’s style. No other style would have 
so perfectly matched it. The balanced, 
antithetical statement is a disputation in 
miniature: a putting together of two points, 
one affirming, one denying, each modifying 
the other, neither standing unqualified on 
its own. This style in turn matches the 
structure of Johnson’s mind: it was a mind 
which perpetually saw things ‘in balance’. 
He was always qualifying his praise or his 
censure; his judgements (despite the tone 
of dogmatic pronouncement) are rarely an 
irrevocable passing of sentence, unless taken 
out of their context. Not for nothing was 
Johnson interested in the law, the only dis- 
cipline in which the structure of the 
scholastic disputation may still clearly be 
seen. 

There are other reasons why Johnson 
found this method congenial. He could be 
acutely aware of his limitations, and one 
real advantage of the method is its tendency 
to counteract or offset personal bias. But 
also—and perhaps more importantly—he 
saw that the method had its corollary in a 
fact of experience. It is a fact that in 
aesthetic judgements one sometimes cannot 
reach a definite or precise conclusion. There 
is a tendency perhaps nowadays to have an 
attitude to a poem or poet, but Johnson 
recognized that in a number of cases a poem 
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can exist as a kind of perpetual challenge 


to the mind: one cannot use unqualified 
terms like ‘good’ or ‘bad’ (however 
defined); the poem partakes of the nature 
of both. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized 
that there has been no attempt here to re- 
view everything Johnson said about Milton. 
I have been interested in method, not 
judgements. Nor do I believe that the 
method outlined here is Johnson’s only 
method of criticism: far from it. Possibly 
the type of criticism furthest removed from 
it is that exemplified .by the Dick Minim 
papers in The Idler. An attempt has been 
made to shew one element in the work of 
one of our greatest critics. Pp M. Hint. 


BLAKE AND WESLEY 


"THOUGH there have been frequent refer- 

ences to Wesley’s general “ influence ” 
upon Blake,’ the similarities between several 
of Wesley’s hymns and Blake’s two poems 
entitled ““ Holy Thursday ” have never been 
remarked upon. And though it is impossible 
to assert Blake’s direct indebtedness to 
Wesley, these similarities are worth pointing 
out to qualify what seems to be Blake’s 
favorable reference to Wesley in Milton and 
Jerusalem (Poetry and Prose of William 
Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes, London, 1939, 
pp. 402, 498). 

Blake’s picture of the charity children in 
the “ Holy Thursday” of Songs of Inno- 
cence already has been shown to be ironic, 
by D. V. Erdman in his Blake: Prophet 
against Empire (Princeton, 1954), and in my 
note, “Irony in Blake’s ‘ Holy Thursday,’ ” 
MLN, LXXI (1956), 412-415; but this irony 
becomes more pointed in view of John 
Wesley’s several hymns for charity children 
yim published in 1741).?, Wesley’s attitude 

, J. G. Davies, The Theology of William 
Blake “Ontord, 1948), pp. 27-28; F. C. Gill, The 
Romantic Movement and Methodism (London, 
1937), pp. 146-159; T. B. Shepherd, Methodism 
and the Literature of the Eighteenth Century 
(London, 1940), pp. 243-247; J. Bronowski, 
William Blake: A Man without a Mask (London, 
1944), pp. 104-108, 111-112. 

*There is no documentary evidence that Blake 
knew these hymns but he was well aware of the 
evangelical movement in which Wesley was such 
a driving force. See, e.g., the sources cited in note 
1. The question of authorship of the Wesleyan 
hymns to my knowledge has never been solved. 
It is generally agreed, however, that except for 
translations John’s contribution to Methodist 
hymnology is very small. Charles’s contribution 
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toward the benefactors of charity children, 
as expressed in these hymns, Blake would 
have thought naive and _ conventional: 
Wesley obviously did not see the basic 
hypocrisy of restricting a child’s freedom, 
and hence destroying its innocence, even for 
what seemed to be his own good. One is 
reminded of Mill’s conviction that the cur- 
tailing of individual liberty is intolerable 
except when such liberty causes harm to 
others. Even the individual’s own “ good ” 
is not sufficient cause for society to inter- 
fere. Though Blake would not subscribe to 
such earthly, utilitarian terminology,’ his 
attacks upon the strictures of society, law, 
the church, even of the father in Songs of 
Experience, necessarily preclude any sym- 
pathy for Wesley’s praise of such “ social 
guardians.” 

In the hymns Wesley’s phraseology, and 
occasionally his structure and _ content, 
anticipate Blake’s, most obviously perhaps 
in the former’s “ A Hymn at the Opening of 
a Charity School”: 

Lift u oe monde, ye lofty gates: 
Unfold, each spacious door ; 


For here the King of Glory waits 
For blessings for the poor. 


’Twas love Divine, *twas sovereign grace, 
True bounty’s endless spring, 

Did us so near God’s altars place, 
Where we may pray and sing. 


To psalms and hymns we may aspire 
If anthems are too high; 

And follow the celestial choir 
In decent harmony. 


With holy souls we here may mect, 
And learn their songs Divine ; 

Their Hallelujahs loud and sweet 
With our Hosannas join. 


How blest, if always thus we might 
The coming hours employ, 

And singing pass to realms of light, 
And endless worlds of joy !* 


has been estimated at 7,300 hymns. The justifica- 
tion for my attributing the charity school hymns 
to John, then, is simply his well-known activities 
in the charity school movement. See M. G. Jones, 
The Charity School Movement (Cambridge, 1938), 
esp. pp. 136-143. 

* Physical harm, to Blake, is insufficient cause 
for any act of coercion or for regulating one’s 


conduct. As he wrote in The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell, eB “A dead body revenges not 
injuries’; ‘*‘ Sooner murder an infant in its cradle 


than nurse unacted desires ”; and “The soul of 
sweet delight can never be defil’d.” 

“G. Osborne, ed., The Poetical Works of John 
and Charles Wesley (London, 1869), II, 23-24. 


Other charity-school hymns appear on pages 19-20. 
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Again, in “A Yearly Hymn for Charity 
Children ” (Osborne, II, 22), after setting the 
scene, as Blake does in “ Holy Thursday,” 
in the first stanza, Wesley goes on in stanzas 
two and three to describe a joyful scene in 
heaven inspired by the sight of the charity 
children: 
Our watchful guardians, robed in light, 
Adore the heavenly King ; 


Ten thousand thousand seraphs bright 
Incessant praises sing. 


They know no want, they feel no care, 
Nor ever sigh as we; 
Sorrow and sin are strangers there, 
And all is harmony. 
Possibly Blake is echoing the first of these 
stanzas, but more important his point of 
view is precisely the reverse of Wesley’s. 
Where Wesley attributes the light, the happy 
songs, and the harmony to angels, Blake 
makes them a part of his innocent children’s 
world—despite the attempt to cloud that 
world with hypocritical charity and pro- 
fessional “care”: the children of “ Holy 
Thursday ” have “ innocent faces,” they are 
“flowers” (even in the midst of the 
“ briars” of “ London town”’), they have 
a “ radiance all their own,” and their song is 
“like harmonious thunderings and seats of 
Heaven among.” They are “angels,” as 
Blake implies in the last line of his poem, 
instinctively rising above the clumsy 
attempts of society to adjust them to this 
world.® As Wesley puts it, in more Blakean 
terms, in the first of the hymns quoted 
above, 
And singing pass to realms of light 
And endless worlds of joy. 
Wesley’s seraphs, on the other hand, are not 
children at all, but “ watchful guardians” 
similar to Blake’s “‘ wise guardians of the 
poor.” And though this similarity could be 
construed to mean that Blake thought of 
these guardians as angelic in their watchful 
concern for the children, we must remember 
that his view of angels was clearly not con- 
ventional. He thought of them as man- 
made figures invented to support and protect 
the domination of institutionalized religion 

. - “The Garden of Love” (Songs of Experi- 
ence). 

*It is interesting to note that the hymn under 
discussion was sung at the anniversary service, 
1712, of the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, a group whose very name would 
anathema to Blake (Isabel Simeral, Reform Move- 
ments in Behalf of Children in England of the 
Early Nineteenth Century, and the Agents of 
Those Reforms, New York, 1916, p. 174n). 
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over the individual man. In Blake’s cosmos 
only the devils are free.’ The “wise 
guardians,” then, are not wise at all, except 
in the hypocritical ways of this world, and 
their guardianship is another form of 
slavery. 

This reversal of conventional values and 
terminology explains what may be Blake’s 
extended parody of Wesley’s third stanza 
(beginning “ They know no want”) in the 
“Holy Thursday ” of Songs of Experience: 

Is this a holy thing to see 

In a rich and fruitful land, 
Babes reduc’d to misery, 

Fed with cold and usurous hand? 


Is that trembling cry a song? 
Can it be a song of joy? 
And so many children poor? 
It is a land of poverty! 


And their sun does never shine, 

And their fields are bleak & bare, 
And their ways are fill’d with thorns: 
It is eternal winter there. 


For where-e’er the sun does shine, 
And where-e’er the rain does fall, 
Babe can never hunger there, 
Nor poverty the mind appall. 

Yet, despite this later view of Blake’s, in 
“Holy Thursday” of Innocence all is 
harmony—so long as the children instinc- 
tively, without thought or will or coercion, 
are able to re-achieve their own spotless 
innocence. Whereas this instinctive return 
is impossible in the “ eternal winter” of the 
state of experience, it is possible in inno- 
cence. As Wesley writes in the last stanza 
of ““A Yearly Hymn,” 

With what resembling care and love 
Both worlds for us appear! 
To the children, in song, both worlds are 
identical; to Blake, to Wesley, and to the 
guardians of the poor the worlds are quite 
different. Hence Blake’s concluding ironic 
use of Wesley’s hymn. The latter, compar- 
ing the angelic guardians and the charitable 
parishioners (without the irony of Blake’s 
similar comparison), concludes: 
Our friendly guardians, those above ; 
Our benefactors here. 
Blake concludes his poem by demoting 
Wesley’s guardians to seats far below the 
“seats of Heaven” to which the children’s 
song metaphorically raises them: the 
earthly benefactors can not really aid their 
angelic charges. They can only inhibit their 


7 See, e.g., The Marriage of Heaven and Hell in 
Keynes, 7 182-185, 190-191. 
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freedom while making it appear as if such 
treatment is desirable and pleasant. The 
children in stanza one may be dressed in 
“red & blue & green” and they may have 
“clean” faces but these cannot disguise 
their essential unhappiness. There is no joy 
in the poem until the marching is over and 
the “ Thousands of little boys & girls” raise 
‘their innocent hands” to heaven and sing 
“like a mighty wind.” To Blake a “ friendly 
guardian” is a contradiction in terms; and 
the only benefactors of these children are 
their innocence and their as yet incompletely 
shackled freedom. 
ROBERT F. GLECKNER. 


University of Wisconsin. 


FREDERICK AUGUSTUS HERVEY 
(1730-1803) 


THE personality of Frederick Hervey, 

Bishop of Derry and fourth Earl of 
Bristol, crosses the stage of Irish politics 
during the closing years of the eighteenth 
century. In many ways, he is a shadowy 
figure of whom very few original records 
survive. On the other hand, a great many 
fragmentary details are available and have 
created a portrait which has tended to differ 
from author to author. Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton regards him as a person who played a 
very considerable part in the Volunteer 
movement for a year or two and devotes 
some space in his writings to reminiscence 
of him. John Mitchel, the “ Young 
Irelander,” in his History of Ireland, con- 
cedes this point but claims that the bishop 
left little mark on the history of the country. 
Litton Falkiner makes the bishop the subject 
of a chapter in his Studies in Irish History, 
regarding him as a remarkable leader at the 
time of a somewhat extreme group among 
the later Volunteers. On the other hand, 
he is a distasteful figure to both W. E. H. 
Lecky and J. A. Froude who were alike 
anxious to say anything which might slur 
his memory, basing their remarks finally 
upon the records of the bishop’s arch- 
enemy, Lord Charlemont. In their eyes, 
the bishop was a wild and inconsistent 
political quack seeking notoriety for him- 
self. Among more recent writers, Miss 
Mary McCarthy has made the bishop into 
the subject of a chapter in her Fighting 
Fitzgerald & Other Papers, a rather spiteful 
little essay which repeats most of the old 
slanders. In 1924, W. S. Childe Pemberton 
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produced a large, two-volumed -biography, 
The Earl-Bishop, based upon considerable 
research. The author has possibly said the 
last word so far as available biographical 
material is concerned yet he has only 
succeeded in producing a totally uninspired 
book lacking in all interpretation. A short 
novel, The Edifying Bishop, published by 
Miss Magdalen King Hall in 1951, is based 
almost exclusively upon Childe Pemberton 
but does bring out in an amusing and 
authentic manner some of the eccentricities 
of the bishop’s character. 

Frederick Hervey’ was born in 1730, the 
son of Lord John Hervey. Educated at 
Westminster and Cambridge, he was 
ordained in 1754 by Bishop Mawson of Ely 
but held no ecclesiastical benefice. When 
he was appointed Bishop of Cloyne in 1767 
he was principal clerk of the Privy Seal 
and a Chaplain in Ordinary to George III. 
Other preferment had not come his way but 
the appointment of his brother, the Earl of 
Bristol, as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
brought him the Irish bishopric of Cloyne. 
A year later, he was translated to the 
bishopric of Derry where he was resident on 
and off till 1792. From then, until his death 
in 1803, he was non-resident and lived 
mainly in Italy. His significance for Irish 
politics lies almost exclusively during the 
years between 1767 and his final departure 
from the country. The bishop succeeded 
to the Earldom of Bristol on the death of 
his elder brother, Augustus, second son of 
Lord John Hervey, in 1779 so that his 
most flamboyant period in Irish history was 
one when he had combined an English 
coronet with an Irish mitre. It was this 
fact, combined with the immense revenue 
arising from the rich bishopric and the 
Bristol estates, which gave him a position of 
authority during the years of the Volunteer 
movement and which caused him to become 
a public figure in Dublin, frightening alike 
to Dublin Castle and to the English govern- 
ment. 

In order to understand Hervey’s place in 
Irish politics, it is necessary to glance at his 
activities in Ireland prior to the Volunteer 
movement. He was an English Whig who 

‘It is absolutely incorrect to name the bishop 


as Frederick Augustus Hervey. He never bore the 
name of Augustus at all. The mistake appears in 


the title of an article reprinted from the Northern 
Whig at Belfast in 1884 and is repeated in the 
lists of —— of Cloyne and of Derry in Crock- 
ford’s Clerica 


Directory. 
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brought from Suffolk the traditions of 
landed proprietorship. He faced an Ireland 
which was racked by the penal laws and 
from which the larger part of the population 
had been dispossessed. The Presbyterians 
of the north were likewise weakened by 
political disabilities and had inherited as a 
result a certain political radicalism. Anglo- 
Irish society had achieved a snug cosiness 
of life but the country was badly restricted 
by the trade embargos laid upon it from 
Westminster. The Irish parliament was 
corrupt and venial, lying under the sway of 
the English House of Commons. As a 
result, many of the Anglo-Irish were dis- 
turbed by the manner in which they were 
regarded as a colonial dependency of 
England, a fact which was to. give the 
American war an especial meaning for 
Ireland. The bishop himself was anxious to 
introduce social improvements. At his 
death, the Annual Register for 1803 
remarked upon the manner in which his 
varied interests were ‘‘ only surpassed by his 
love to his country, and by his generosity 
to the unfortunate of every country”. It 
was this philanthropic approach which led 
the bishop to interest himself in the well- 
being of the native Irish. 

At Cloyne, the bishop occupied himself 
with the long-standing claim that the 
Bishops of Cloyne, as Lords of the Manor, 
had a right to the soil of the bog of Cloyne. 
The claim had been resisted, and unruly 
elements misused the bogs or commons in 
a manner which was a nuisance and danger 
to the whole district. Hervey struck at the 
root of the trouble by draining the lands 
and dividing them into farms. At first, he 
was led into expense, annoyance and even 
personal danger by way of reprisals. But 
he persevered, won the hearts of the 
peasantry by his courage and coolness and 
finally succeeded in his purpose.” Hervey 
believed firmly in giving employment to the 
labouring population as the means of easing 
discontent. At Derry, he followed the same 
policy as at Cloyne. The bridge over the 
Foyle was built largely as the result of his 
generosity. As a landed proprietor, he was 
a liberal employer who searched for coal 
and built roads.* The aristocratic Hervey 
tradition and the needs of the countryside 


? Childe Pemberton: op. cit., i, 91. 

*Classon Porter: Frederick Augustus Hervey 
&c., reprinted from the Northern Whig (Belfast 
1884), p. 8. 
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allied themselves with his practical know- 
ledge of architecture and his taste in the fine 
arts to encourage him in the building of 
mansions. The great house of Downhill, 
which became his favourite Irish residence, 
was started in 1776. Ten years later, he 
commenced the building of Ballyscullion but 
this remained unfinished at his death and 
the fragment fell into decay. Both Down- 
hill and Ballyscullion involved a_ large 
employment of labour on the houses, 
grounds and road-building which became 
necessary. In this way, the bishop sought 
to meet the social needs of the native popu- 
lation by finding work for them to do. 
The bishop was always the friend of 
liberty of opinion. His own views were 
those of an aristocratic Whig and had been 
moulded to a great degree by the example 
and opinions of the Earl of Chatham. In 
religious opinion he was a latitudinarian of 
the period with little interest in questions of 
dogma. In Ireland, he found social distress 
arising immediately from religious differ- 
ences. From the first, he showed consider- 
able friendliness to the Presbyterians of the 
country and even extended his friendliness 
to the branch of Presbyterianism which had 
spread to the American colonies. In 1769, 
he occasioned considerable comment at 
Bath by subscribing to a fund for a 
Presbyterian Indian school in America, a 
fact which roused orthodox indignation and 
especially that of the Rev. Wm. Cole, the 
Cambridge chronicler. But he went further 
than the overwhelming majority of his 
latitudinarian contemporaries by extending 
his benevolence to Roman Catholics. He 
allowed them the use of the disused chapels 
of his diocese and achieved a considerable 
reputation among many of them on the 
Continent as “Le Bienfaiteur des Catho- 
liques ”, a character in which he was recog- 
nised by the superior of the Irish seminary 
at Toulouse. Hervey even used his influence 
with foreign prelates of his acquaintance to 
secure the election of Dr. MacDevitt, an 
able scholar, as Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Derry.* His long years of travel on the 
Continent and his intimacy with ecclesiastics 
at Rome and elsewhere had rubbed away 
the usual insularity of opinion shown by 
the Protestants of the period and made the 
bishop into a pioneer of religious and social 
toleration far ahead of his time. A curious 
incident in the bishop’s career arose from 
*Childe Pemberton: op. cit., i, 97f. 
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this attitude. He was thought of so highly 
by the Ulster Presbyterians that the Synod 
of Ulster Records contain an entry from 
the Synod held at Dungannon, 26 June 
1781: 
“It was moved and agreed to by the 
Interlogr, that the Right honourable 
Frederick Earl of Bristol & Lord Bishop 
of Derry & Charles King Esqr shall be 
nominated Trustees of the widows fund 
in conjunction with the above named 
Gentlemen, and Intreated to accept that 
Trust.” 


The suggestion shows a unique relationship 
between the bishop and his dissenting 
neighbours. He subscribed with equal 
readiness to the building of Episcopal 
churches, Roman Catholic chapels and 
Presbyterian meeting-houses and he was one 
of the subscribers in 1781 to the building 
fund of the Presbyterian meeting-house 
(now Unitarian) in Rosemary St., Belfast. 
In later days, his popularity did not remain 
a part of Presbyterian tradition and a refer- 
ence to him in 1867 in the Presbyterian his- 
tory by Dr. J. S. Reid is more than un- 
friendly and rehashes most of the old 
slanders.. Perhaps the bishop’s general 
attitude can well be summed up in terms of 
his demand for Catholic emancipation: 
“Like Grattan, the Bishop of Derry 
was a thoroughgoing, outspoken advocate 
of Catholic Emancipation. ‘One million 
of divided Protestants’, he declared, ‘ can 
never in the scales of human government 
be a counterpoise for three million of 
united Catholics.’ ’’* 
Hervey was a forerunner in that he under- 
stood religious tolerance as a social issue, 
an attitude common to John Locke and his 
successors but rarely re-echoed from within 
the church itself. 

A further idea which had possessed the 
bishop’s mind at a comparatively early 
period was that of the union of the 
Parliaments of England and Ireland. In the 
autumn of 1779, he wrote to both his 
daughter, Elizabeth, and to James Boswell 
advocating a union of this kind. Sir 
Edward Newenham complained that Hervey 
“is an advocate of that absurd idea of 


5J. S. Reid: History of the Presbyterian Church 
of Ireland, iii, 351n (Belfast, 1867). [Note by 
W. D. Killen.] 


*W. McDonnell Bodkin, K.C., Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment, Before & After, p. 164 (London, 1912). 
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making the Parliaments of both kingdoms 
one.’ In the light of happenings after the 
union of 1800, the bishop’s support seems 
strange and appears to cut across his Irish 
nationalistic sympathies. But it must be re- 
called that he never advocated a united 
parliament from which Roman Catholics 
were of necessity excluded, the situation 
which came about in 1800 and continued 
until Daniel O’ Connell forced the complete 
Catholic Emancipation issue in 1828. Nor 
did the bishop advocate the era of bribery 
and corruption which was inaugurated in 
1800. On the contrary, he was advocating 
an equality of status which would have rid 
Ireland from her position as a colonial 
dependency upon England and would have 
given her complete equality side by side 
with the removal of all internal restrictions 
upon trade. The bishop was writing at a 
time when these issues had been brought to 
the fore by the American War of Indepen- 
dence and was working upon a line of 
approach which was one essentially promis- 
ing profit to Ireland itself and in the light 
of which the 1800 union was a sheer per- 
version. 

The bishop’s political interests may be 
seen as arising from these several points. 
He was above all anxious to make Irish 
Roman Catholics into loyal citizens by a 
removal of their grievances. He was always 
somewhat erratic and sometimes allowed 
his taste for intrigue to lead him into strange 
courses. For example, on 11 December 
1782, he transmitted the address of the city 
of Derry to Lord Shelburne. In so doing, 
he could not resist making the claim that 
he knew a gentleman who would undertake 
to bribe the leaders of Congress and General 
Washington!* But his correspondence at 
the time becomes more and more occupied 
with serious Irish politics. He realised that 
Catholic Emancipation carried with it 
certain further issues. Roman Catholics 
were forced to pay tithe to uphold the Pro- 
testant Establishment side by side with the 
maintaining of their own voluntary clergy. 
Again, the Irish Roman Catholic Church 
was by no means as ultramontane as was 
the spirit of the Church at Rome itself and 
retained a certain Gallicanism which might 
well ease political relationships. On 21 July 
1778, the bishop wrote to Speaker Pery of 


Childe cca op. cit., i, 242-248, ii, 61 Of. 
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the Irish parliament. He urged that the 
Irish Roman Catholic ecclesiastics should be 
appointed by the King or the Lord Lieuten- 
ant in Council and that the Roman Catholic 
clergy should be endowed in land. This 
would mean an easing of the tithe question 
by a sharing out of endowments available. 
He also urged the establishment in Ireland 
of a college for training Roman Catholic 
clergy as a means of avoiding their contami- 
nation by foreign politics. To Pery, he 
makes the point that, if Popery be reduced 
to a series of speculative opinions, Papists 
will be politically harmless in themselves. It 
is curious to find in this letter a vague fore- 
shadowing of Catholic Emancipation, Glad- 
stone’s dealings with the Irish Church and 
the Maynooth grant!® The issue of religious 
liberty is one which the bishop saw as 
politically crucial during the dangerous 
years. In an undated letter to Lord George 
Germain, he remarks that the main attack 
of an invader would be on Ireland although 
a feint attack would be made on the Isle of 
Wight. The coast of Galway would be the 
obvious place for landing. A manifesto 
issued by the invaders would include a 
granting of liberty of religion to the popu- 
lation. Hervey points out that nothing has 
been done to ease the social and political 
lot of the Roman Catholics and of the 
Presbyterians. He remarks that he has a 
high regard for Presbyterians as they are 
disciples of liberty but that they are more 
dangerous politically than the Roman 
Catholics as they are republicans. He urges 
religious liberty for Ireland as a whole as 
the obvious course to be taken.’® The 
bishop was in sympathy with American 
demands for equality but not with a 
rebellious secession from Great Britain. In 
a further letter to Lord George Germain, 
undated and written from Dover on a Sun- 
day morning, Hervey says that M. de 
Mannpas is not determined to demand the 
independence of America whilst M. de Verg 
is confused on the subject. He suggests 
raising Roman Catholic regiments in Ireland 
for the speedy reduction of America." 


F, H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Kensington, London, W.8. 


* Childe Pemberton, op. cit., ix, 67. 
*°3D., in, 67. 
1b, ix, 117. 
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TONY WELLER’S TRADE 
(Continued from page 328) 
BEFORE a coachmaster could establish 

this elaborate organization he had to have 
headquarters on which to base it and from 
which his coaches could work. This would 
be an inn, owned or leased by himself. 
Proprietors worked from inns because only 
inns could satisfy their needs for both a 
large range of stabling for their horses, and 
board, lodging and other amenities for their 
passengers. The name of the inn out of 
which a coach worked was painted on its 
doors or hind boot. 

Such, in brief outline, was the system 
under which the stage coaches were run. 
Its obvious weakness was its dependence on 
the integrity and competence of a host of 
contractors and servants who were seldom 
under the eyes of their employer. The 
opportunities for robbing his pocket and 
ruining the reputation of his coaches were 
infinite. On top of this, there was nearly 
always an ‘ opposition ’ coach eager to seize 
any chance that offered to drive him off the 
road by fair means or foul. Consequently 
a proprietor had to be a very good man to 
make his business pay or, as the saying 
went, make tongue and buckle meet. The 
frequency with which coach proprietors and 
their backers lost their money is recalled by 
Tony Weller’s friend at the Insolvent Court 
with a ‘speculative but imprudent passion 
for horsing long stages’. Long stages were 
the long distance four-horse coaches as 
opposed to the short distance two-horse ones 
such as Sam Weller contemplated outside 
the Mansion House. The short stages 
served London and its environs and were 
the forerunners of the omnibus. 

The responsibilities and hazards of the 
coach business were often shared by a 
syndicate who, instead of depending on the 
uncertain services of local horse contractors, 
would horse their coaches themselves. 
Nimrod tells us how these syndicates 
worked. Four men would ‘enter into a 
contract to horse a coach eighty miles, each 
proprietor having twenty miles; in which 
case he is said to cover both sides of the 
ground, or to and fro. At the expiration 
of twenty-eight days, the lunar month, a 
settlement takes place; and if the gross 
earnings of the coach should be five pounds 
per mile, there will be four hundred pounds 
to divide between the four proprietors, after 
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the following charges have been deducted; 
viz., tolls, duty to government, mileage (or 
hire of the coach, to the coachmaker), two 
coachmen’s wages, porters’ wages, rent or 
charge of booking-offices at each end, and 
washing the coaches. These charges may 
amount to one hundred pounds, which 
leaves three hundred pounds to keep eighty 
horses and to pay the horse-keepers, for a 
period of twenty-eight days, which gives, 
within a fraction, a pound a-week for each 
horse. Thus it appears that a fast coach, 
properly appointed, cannot pay unless its 
gross receipts amount to five pounds per 
double mile; and that, even then, the 
horser’s profits depend upon the luck he has 
with his stock.’ ; 

As time went on the business tended to 
become concentrated in the hands of a 
few exceptionally capable men. The most 
important was William Chaplin who in the 
eighteen-thirties was working out of five 
London yards: the Spread Eagle and the 
Cross Keys in Gracechurch Street, the 
Swan with Two Necks in Lad Lane, the 
White Horse in Fetter Lane and the Angel 
‘behind St. Clements’. His establishment 
included 1,300 horses, over 60 coaches and 
2,000 employees. He was interested in both 
stage and mail coaches, and of the 27 mails 
leaving London every night he horsed 14 
on the first stage out and last stage in. 
Two other well known proprietors were 
Horne and Sherman with about 700 horses 
each. Sherman’s yard was the noted Bull 
and Mouth opposite the General Post Office. 
In the provinces also there were large 
proprietors such as Moses Pickwick of the 
White Hart, Bath, whose coaches with 
chocolate bodies and yellow wheels ran 
from Bath to the White Horse Cellar in 
Piccadilly. Sam Weller’s indignation at 
finding so illustrious a name with so un- 
happy a prefix painted on the door of the 
coach in which his master was to travel will 
be readily recalled, but that Moses Pickwick 
was no mere invention of Charles Dickens 
is less well known. 

The great terminal coach-yards played 
no inconsiderable part in the life of London. 
Each had an immense range of stables, 
occasionally some of them underground. 
Keeping the stables filled with sound horses 
and the horses fed and groomed alone was 
a big undertaking. This and everything to 
do with the coaches—washing, cleaning and 
greasing—came under the yard porter, a 
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post to which great prestige attached and 
worth up to £5 a week in tips from 
passengers. Under him were a host of 
horse-keepers, with 8 horses each to care 
for, and numbers of ostlers. 

The part of the yard best known to travel- 
lers was the coach office, which handled 
passenger bookings and the considerable 
parcels business of the coaches. Its chief 
responsibility was to see that, as far as 
possible, each coach left the yard with a 
full way bill. It was not the coach office, 
however, which made a great coaching yard 
a centre of public interest to which people 
thronged as they have never done to the 
great railway termini. There were, of 
course, the same comings and goings of 
people welcoming their friends or seeing 
them off, but what drew the crowds to the 
archway of the yard and its approaches was 
the coaches themselves, arriving and 
departing at all hours of the night as well 
as the day. Some people came to admire 
the horses, others to appraise the way they 
were driven, others to criticise the turn-out, 
and not a few to hero-worship a noted 
coachman. But they mostly came to enjoy 
the splendid spectacle which a coach never 
failed to provide, whether setting out with 
horses with backs up and very much on 
their toes, with sparkling harness and 
coach-work and not a spot of mud or dust 
anywhere, or arriving with a tired, sweating 
team and the whole turn-out robbed of all 
its glitter by a thick coating of mud or 
dust. It was a sight which not only 
Londoners but the whole country never 
tired of and which artists never wearied of 
painting. It appealed to the Englishman’s 
love of well staged display, and above all 
to his love of horses which in those days 
played a greater part in the ordinary man’s 
life than ever before or since. Even the 
censorious Cobbett declared that ‘ Next to 
a fox-hunt the finest sight in England is a 
stage coach’, either about to start or 
arriving. 

Early in the century, in response to the 
public demand for faster and safer travel, 
the coachbuilders, notably Bezant and his 
successor Vidler, had produced lighter and 
stronger coaches than had ever been 
known before. But the cry for ever greater 
speed, especially for the mails, still went 
on, and response was made possible by the 
steady improvement in the roads. As speed 


increased so did the danger of heavily 
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loaded coaches over-turning. This called 
for a lower centre of gravity, for coaches 
‘nearer to the ground’. It was at first 
achieved by bending the perch, the main 
component connecting the fore and hind 
axles, and later by the replacement of the 
perch with the famous Telegraph springs, so 
called after the Manchester Telegraph,’ the 
first coach to be fitted with them. Their 
introduction made possible the lowering of 
the boots in which baggage and freight were 
carried. This materially helped the centre 
of gravity, but it was the enormous gain 
in comfort, rather than the greater safety, 
that made the springs so popular with the 
travelling public. 

Two of the most common causes of 


_accidents were broken axletrees and loss of 


wheels. Gradually means of strengthening 
axletrees were devised and this largely 
eliminated the former weakness; the latter, 
usually due to the breaking of linch pins or 
lack of grease, was much reduced by the 
invention of a patent axlebox. An impor- 
tant, but later, invention, which went further 
than anything else to reduce accidents, was 
the brake. Nevertheless, it was slow coming 
into general use because it was costly to 
fit and tended to wear out the hind wheels, 
which made it very unpopular with the 
builders. In spite of the enormous advan- 
tage of brakes in reducing accidents and 
saving horses they did not become a 
standard fitting until nearly the end of the 
coaching age. 

While constantly endeavouring to achieve 
greater lightness without loss of strength, 
the coachbuilder had always to bear in 
mind the over-riding importance of a coach 
conforming to the needs of the horses that 
had to draw it. Owing to the varying height 
of coach horses, perfection was unattain- 
able, but the guiding principle was that, to 
quote Nimrod, ‘the line of traction should 
be as nearly even with the draught of the 
horse as we can make it’. To achieve this 
the fore wheels were sixteen inches smaller 
in diameter than the hind wheels. Conse- 
quently the fore wheels, revolving much 
faster than the hind ones, had to have their 
fellies wrung nearly twice as often as the 
latter. (McAdam having eliminated ruts, or 
quarters, coach wheels were no _ longer 
dished.) 


*The name Telegraph, so popular with coach 
proprietors, derived from the semaphore, the fore- 
runner of the electric telegraph. 
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In the ’thirties a new coach cost £100 to 
£150 but, as we have seen, most proprietors 
hired their coaches from the builders, who 
charged 24d. to 3d. a double mile, that is 


to say out and back. For this they kept 
the coaches in repair, whence their dislike 
for brakes. The proprietor provided the 
harness which cost him £16 to £18 a set 
new. It was considered most unwise to buy 
second hand because worn out harness was 
a common cause of accidents. 

The horsing of the coaches was probably 
the most difficult and exacting part of the 
coach business. Although a _ proprietor 
usually horsed his coaches himself only on 
the first stage out and back, proprietors 
occasionally did so over greater distances, 
which meant stabling horses out on the 
road. Some proprietors kept horses at 
Hounslow, the most important coaching 
centre outside London. Situated at the 
junction of the Exeter, Bath and Gloucester 
roads, it had no less than 170 mail and 
stage coaches passing through daily. At one 
time the great Chaplin alone had 150 horses 
standing there. His may well have been the 
large coaching establishment at Hounslow 
to which Martin Chuzzlewit’s friend Bill 
Simmons owed his spruce appearance and 
his aspiration ‘to the dignity of the regular 
box’.2 But a few London proprietors 
horsed their coaches much further afield. 
For a while Sherman horsed the famous 
Shrewsbury Wonder all the way from 
London to Daventry. 

Nevertheless, the general practice was for 
coaches to be horsed from stage to stage by 
local contractors who were usually inn- 
keepers. As coaches only travelled on the 
main roads there was always a need for 
local transport to carry passengers and 
mails on to towns and villages not served by 
the coaches. This need was satisfied by the 
old-established posting business which was 
a traditional part of the inn-keeper’s trade. 
He was often both inn-keeper and post- 
master. There was hardly a town in the 
country without one or more inns at which 
post horses and chaises could be hired. Inns 
with a very big posting business had post- 


* Bill Simmons was a familiar name in the 
coaching world. In The Life of a Sportsman 
Nimrod tells us that Price, a noted amateur coach- 
man, once declared ‘ What’s the French Revolution 
to me? Here is Bill Simmons, the first man that 
ever drove the Exeter mail out of Exeter, turned 
over to the heavy coach, and against his will. 
Now, that is what I call a revolution.’ 
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boys, horses and chaises always ready at 
call. A regulation of the yard of one noted 
posting house was ‘ That the first and second 
turn postboy shall be always booted and 
spurred, with their horses ready harnessed, 
from eight o’clock in the morning until 
seven o'clock at night’. 

The inn-keepers with a posting business 
were better placed than anyone else to 
horse the coaches on the country stages. 
They had big ranges of stables and knew 
how to buy the horses required. Moreover, 
they liked horsing coaches, for the prestige 
attaching to it and for-the custom it brought 
to their houses. The days when the roads 
were so bad that coaches could not travel 
in the dark and had therefore to inn at 
night had passed, but the inns where the 
coaches changed horses were where the 
passengers, coachmen and guards took their 
meals. So important was the custom the 
coaches brought that inn-keepers would 
usually horse coaches very cheaply and 
sometimes for almost nominal payments. 
Their interests, however, were not the same 
as the coach proprietor’s. The inn-keeper 
usually kept his best horses for his posting 
business because those who travelled post 
would not tolerate bad ones which the 
coaches were consequently compelled to 
accept. Secondly, the more time it took to 
change horses the greater the benefit to the 
bar which conflicted with the coach 
proprietor’s insistence on speed to enable 
him to counter the fierce competition of the 
mails. 

But the horsing of stage coaches was 
not wholly in the hands of inn-keepers. As 
in everything to do with horses, the gentry 
liked to play a part. Most of them, unlike 
Thackeray’s Sir Pitt Crawley who lost his 
horses by underfeeding and buying cheap, 
took a great pride in their teams. The 
Taglioni which ran from the White Horse 
Cellar to Windsor was horsed by Lord 
Chesterfield who for a time had as partners 
Count d’Orsay and Prince Bathyain. A 
coach on the Brighton road was at one 
time horsed by a future Duke of Beaufort, 
the eighth duke, who, not altogether un- 
reasonably, would not allow his children to 
go fox-hunting more than three days a week 
until they were five years old. It was a 
short step from horsing a coach to driving 
it. The gentry and aristocracy often 
insisted on driving their own teams, and 
their sons occasionally became professional 
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or semi-professional coachmen. Much of 
our knowledge of the stage coaches derives 
from the published memoirs of some of 
these educated men, notably Col. Edward 
Corbett, Captain Malet and Stanley Harris. 

The astonishing number of horses 
engaged in the coach business was due to 
the heavy wastage, especially in the fast 
coaches, and to the need always to have 
spare horses and horses at rest. The aver- 
age life of a horse in a slow coach running 
at, say, 8 miles an hour, was 6 years, but 
in a fast coach, covering its ground at 10 
miles an hour, a horse was usually finished 
after 3 years. William Chaplin, whose 
extensive business was all fast work, used 
to sell and replace a third of his 1,300 
horses every year. 

In a slow coach a horse could work every 
day of the year but in a fast one he had 
to be rested every fifth day. The formula 
for horsing fast coaches was one horse for 
every mile of ground, but probably few 
stage coach proprietors observed it very 
strictly. The Wonder, the most punctual 
coach in the country, had 150 horses for its 
158 miles of ground. A more usual allow- 
ance was 8 horses in summer and 9 in 
winter to cover 10 miles of ground at 10 
miles an hour. 

The days had passed when any common 
brute was considered good enough for a 
coach and when proprietors bought only 
the cheapest horses and the worst forage. 
The value of blood and high feeding were 
now appreciated, and in the good yards 
every coach horse had all the corn and 
beans he could eat. But there was a great 
deal more in horsing a fast coach than 
buying well bred animals and stuffing them 
with food. To get the best results teams 
had to be well matched so that they worked 
together. Colour was a very secondary con- 
sideration, though not entirely unimportant 
in a trade in which appearances mattered 
so much. Good leaders usually made bad 
wheelers which had to be strong enough 
to hold a three ton coach on a hill. If a 
pair of wheelers were not well matched, and 
consequently had unequal strides, the coach 
rocked dangerously at speed. Wheelers 


seldom made good leaders because they 
were unused to the rattling and feel of 
the bars on their hocks. There were many 
other factors to be considered in making 
up a team, but it would be tedious to 
catalogue them here. 
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Exacting as a proprietor’s requirements 
in horseflesh were, economic necessity com- 
pelled him to fill them as cheaply as he 
could. To get the horses he needed at the 
right price he had to put up with certain 


faults. The ones he most readily tolerated 
were vice and, more surprisingly, blindness 
which mattered little in a coach horse. The 
coach business consequently provided a 
ready market for vicious and blind horses 
and absorbed most of the bad bargains— 
the jibbers, bolters and kickers and, worse 
still, the bo-kickers (those that kicked all 
round)—which had found their way into 
private stables. Some of the badly horsed 
coaches had pretty queer teams like the 
‘three blind ’uns and a bolter” in the 
coach in Ask Mama which carried Billy 
Pringle and the fair Miss Willing. There 
was also Hell-fired Dick’s team of blind 
horses and jibbers which someone rashly 
betted Squire Osbaldeston he could not 
drive. To those who have seen how quickly 
in a regiment mounted on stallions a really 
savage horse is taught manners by his 
companions in the ranks, it will come as 
no suprise that coachwork had a_ very 
mollifying effect on the vicious. Privileged 
individuals like, for example, the great Sir 
Watkin of the day, used sometimes to send 
their refractory carriage horses to be 
steadied in the coaches. A simple and effec- 
tive way of breaking the spirit of a trouble- 
some coach horse was to ‘double’ him, 
make him do a double stage. The coach 
proprietor’s readiness to accept other 
people’s misfits sometimes enabled him to 
get his horses for as little as £10 or less 
each. The remarkably good results obtained 
from such unpromising material reflected 
very creditably on the coachmen. 


E. W. BovILt. 
(To be continued) 


* This was the current coaching slang for a really 
bad team and was not meant to be taken literally. 


ON SOME LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB 


"THE Charles Lamb manuscripts in the 

John Forster collection at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum—to which I am grate- 
ful for permission to refer to them—were 
drawn upon by E. V. Lucas for his edition 
of Lamb’s letters in 1935. Here follow 
some corrections and additions to Lucas’s 
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text based on a study on the Forster manu- 
scripts, though Lucas’s many trivial errors 
of punctuation etc. are not observed. 

1. Lucas letter 433. Lamb’s postcript is 
dated ‘ October 1.’ 

2. The Forster collection contains a cor- 
rected printed text of Lamb’s New Times 
review of Thomas Hood and John Hamilton 
Reynolds’s Odes and Addresses to Great 
People. This bears the note, published by 
Walter Jerrold, Thomas Hood, 1907, 
p. 168 (1825), ‘ The Papers are to be sent you 
daily from us you returning all but those 
which concern you, e.g. this; and any con- 
taining your writing etc. C. Lamb.’ See 
Lucas’s edition of Lamb’s Works, 1903, i. 
501. 

3. Lucas letter 659. Lucas gives no 
source for this text. In the Forster collection 
the manuscript is headed, ‘Charles Lamb. | 
Copied from his original MS. written in one 
Y Upcott’s Albums.’ See Works, 
i. 520. 

4. Lucas letter 943. This is annotated 
‘To myself / from Edmonton— / 1832’. 

5. Lucas letter 903. This is annotated 
‘April 24 / 1833’, but 1832, Mrs. Ander- 
son’s suggestion on a slip, followed by 
Lucas, seems likely. 

6. Lucas letter 905. Lucas gives no 
source for these texts; the verses are better 
reproduced in Works, v. 96. 

On a third piece of paper, uninitialled, 
Lamb writes, 

‘am I right? Sarah I distinctly remem- 
ber but Mary, I am not sure ought not 
to be Anne. It is soon rectified in that 
case. You I take to be John.’ 


7. The Forster collection contains a 
corrected printed text of the essay ‘On the 
Total Defect of the Quality of Imagination, 
observable in the World of Modern British 
Artists’. This, addressed to Messrs. Brad- 
bury and Evans, must have been intended 
for the Reflector, December 1832. It bears 
the note, ‘Pray, substitute for the lines 
scratch’d out, the accompanying M.S.’ 

8. Lucas letter 913. This is postmarked 
‘DE-31 / 1832’. The note ends ‘stamp 
upon it’. The two lines next printed by 
Lucas belong to a separate cover, post- 
marked ‘ DE-28 / 1832’. 

9. Lucas letter 934. Lucas gives no source 
for this text, which is postmarked 1833 and 
annotated ‘Jan: 1833’. 
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10. Lucas letter 942. This is postmarked 
‘17/1833’ and is headed ‘Prologue’. 
Having turned over, we read, 

then it then it 
‘Condemn me, damn me, hiss me it, as you will 
H’s H’s Author is your grateful servant still! 
[Author bows]’ 


[Words in italics in the above two lines are 
crossed out in the original manuscript.] 


These two lines are crossed through, and 
Lamb writes again, 
onion them, damn them, hiss them, as you 
will— ’ 
Their Author is your grateful servant still 
I want to see FousTER (not the German Foust) 
& You, boy 
Mind I don’t care the 100000th part of a bad 
sixpence ‘ 
if Knowles gets a prologue more to his mind’ 
The prologue follows on a separate sheet, 
postmarked ‘AP-17 / 1833’. See Works, 
v. 349. 
11. Lucas letter 951. This is postmarked 
*“MY-13 / 1833’. 
12. Lucas letter 954. 
source for this text. 


Lucas gives no 
P. F. MORGAN. 


THREE COWPER LETTERS 


OF the following letters of William 

Cowper two have not, to the best of 
my knowledge, hitherto been published and 
the third has appeared only in part.’ The 
first, addressed to John Duncombe, a new 
correspondent, displays Cowper’s very 
normal reaction to a profession which did 
not particularly attract him—the law. 
Duncombe (1729-1786), who had various if 
not particularly outstanding talents, wrote 
verse, did translations, and published works 
on archaeological subjects. He was reason- 
ably well known as a preacher and ended his 
ecclesiastical career as chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, master of St. 
John’s Hospital, Canterbury, and holder of 
two livings in Kent. 


*T wish to thank Mr. R. Norris Williams, 2nd, 
and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania for 
their kind permission to publish these letters. 
Unless otherwise specified, biographical informa- 
tion in the following notes is derived from the 
DNB, Thomas Wright, The Life of William 
Cowper, 2nd ed. (London, 1921), and The Corre- 
spondence of William Cowper, ed. Thomas Wright 
(New York and London, 1904). Words cancelled 
by Cowper in the letters are enclosed in square 
brackets in the text. 
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Postmark: 21. 
NO [The 
“ N ” is 
uncertain.] 


Mr John Duncombe 
The Post House 
Great Berkamstead 
Hartfordshire 
My dear John 
The old Proverb you mention may hold 
good with respect to most people but has 
nothing to do with you, who are not to be 
forgot by any man yt has seen half so much 
of you as I have.?, And for This you are 
not more obliged to my memory, than to 
your own Extraordinary Qualitys, which 
exist only in yourself. My Brother® told me 
that you entertained him sumptuously; I 
wish I could have partaken of the Treat, 
both because it is a singular Honour to be 
Entertained by you, who seldom make any 
Entertainments, and because I know no man 
at whose Table I should be more welcome. 
‘Tis true enough yt I am not fond of the 
Law, but I am very fond of ye money yt it 
produces, and have much too great a Value 
for my own Interest to be Remiss in any 
Application to it. I heartily wish I had an 
Opportunity of seeing you, because I believe 
you are Sincere when you say it would give 
you Pleasure to find yourself once more in 
my Company. It is long since our last 
meeting old Jack, and may be long before 
we meet again, but never Imagine, whether 
you hear from me or not, yt I have so 
treacherous a memory as to forget you. My 
oldest Friends have ye highest place in my 
Esteem & you know very well yt you are 
not a new one. Make my Compliments to 
Mrs Essington* and light your Pipe with 
This Epistle, unless you have immediate 
Occasion to make a different use of it. 
Yrs Old Friend Wm Cowper. 
Temple® 


Nov: 21. 1758. 
The second letter, to Joseph Johnson (1738- 
1809), Cowper’s publisher, gives further 
insight into Cowper’s anxiety to do a super- 
lative job with his translation of Homer and 
into his sensitive awareness of possible 
critical attacks. Cowper had begun work 


*Cowper is probably thinking of “out of 
sight, out of mind,’ or some variant of it; see 
G. L. Apperson, English Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases (London, Toronto, and New York, 1929), 


p. 476. 
* John cnmy = (1737-1770), Fellow of Corpus 
Christi (then Benet) College, Cambridge. 


“I have been unable to identify Mrs. Essington. 
* No. 3 Inner Temple Lane. 
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on the translation in 1784, and Henry Fuseli 
(1741-1825), the painter, had been employed 
early in 1786 through Joseph Johnson— 
with Cowper’s approval—to criticize and 
correct Cowper’s text.° 


Postmarks: OULNEY/ 
21/IV 
Address: Mr Johnson Bookseller . 
St Pauls Church Yard 
Post paid 44 London. 
Sir Olney July 19. 1786. 


Yesterday I received from Gen! Cowper’ 
the 6th and 7th Book of the Iliad, with Mr 
\Fuseli’s remarks upon them. I have been 
for some time past employed in correcting 
and amending the 34 4th and 5th Books, 
and in settling them according to that gentle- 
mans strictures, and the consequence is that 
I have at present only the [9th] 8th in readi- 
ness to be laid before him, which, however, 
I will transmit, for that purpose, to you, in 
a day or two. At this Season of the year I 
am called abroad more frequently than in 
the Winter, which is another reason of my 
being advanced no farther. But my morn- 
ings even now are constantly given to Homer. 

It is impossible that I should send you a 
line without feeling myself happy in the 
opportunity that it affords me of expressing 
my great satisfaction in [his] Mr Fuseli’s 
most accurate and judicious criticisms. The 
farther I proceed in them, the more 
[advantage] I am sensible of the invaluable 
advantage that I derive from them, and am 
at a loss for terms in which I might suitably 
express my feelings on the occasion. He 
may assure himself that I neglect none of 
them, and that not only in this private 
manner, I find myself happy to acknowledge 
the favor, but that I shall also be equally 
ready to do it in a manner the most public, 
when the work shall be finished.” An 
honour that I hope he will not refuse me. 

*See Correspondence, II, 478, 482-483, III, 78- 
79, 93; see also Maurice J. Quinlan, William 
Cowper: A Critical Life (Minneapolis, 1953), pp. 
166-169 for an account of Cowper’s relations with 
Fuseli. The two apparently never met. 

7 Spencer Cowper (1724-1797), second son of 
Cowper’s uncle William, was in the guards, com- 
manded a brigade in the American war, and 
became lieutenant-governor of Tynemouth. At 
Lady Hesketh’s suggestion, Cowper asked for and 
obtained his interest and assistance in his edition 
of Homer. 

*See The Works of William Cowper, ed. Robert 
Southey (London, 1854), VII, xvi-xvii, for Cowper’s 
full and generous acknowledgment of Fuseli’s 
assistance. 
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Lady Hesketh, who is here for the 
Summer, desires me to remind you of an 
Open account between you and Her, in the 
business of my Subscription. She sent you 
a penny post Letter on the subject before 
she left London, which she supposes might 
miscarry. The Balance in her favor is 3 or 
4 guineas, she is not certain, which. 

If Mr. Fuseli ever finds himself at leisure 
to spend a few days in the Country, and 
will venture as far as Olney, he will do me 
a singular pleasure by coming, and I beg 
that you will tell him so. If you can add 
yourself to the party, my pleasure will be 
doubled. 

Iam, Sir 
Yr most Obedt Servt 
Wm Cowper. 
I received Dr Cooper’s Letter and his 
Sermons’ by Mr Unwin," and write to him 
by this Post. 

Mr Hill’? tells me that he has sent to your 
house his List of Subscribers. Have you 
entered them on the [Book] Board? I ask 
because Mr Unwin, though he had a sight 
of the [Book] Board, did not observe them. 


The final letter was printed by Hayley, 
who, in accord with Lady Hesketh’s policy 
of keeping the lighter and more playful side 
of Cowper in the background, trimmed the 
letter of some of its pleasantest—though not 
necessarily most important—passages.'* 


Postmark: JA 25 OULNEY 
Lady Hesketh 
New Norfolk Street 
Grosvenor Square 
London 


Address: 


The Lodge 

Jan. 23. 1789/ 

{in pencil is added 

in another hand: a 

mistaken date it 

should be 1790] 
A thousand thanks my dear for a basket 
*(d. 1807). 


” Probably Samuel Cooper, D. D. (1739-1800). 
Which Letter and Sermons Cowper refers to is 
Cawthorne 


uncertain. 
(1744-1786), 
Cowper’s friend. 


" William 

2 Joseph Hill (1733-1811), Cowper’s close friend 
and _— correspondent. See Wilfrid Hooper, 
“*Cowper’s ‘ Sephus,’’’ Notes and Queries, 12th 
Series, V (October 1919), 258-259; cited by Wright, 
Life of Cowper, p. 25, n. 3. 

For a discussion of Hayley’s treatment of 
Cowper’s letters, see K. Povey, “‘ The Text of 
Cowper’s ‘ Letters,’’’ MLR, XXII (1927), 22-27. 


Unwin 
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full of excellent things on which I shall fare 
deliciously day and night. 

In lieu of deserts, unwholesome and dear, 

Pickled olives and Lodi shall bring up the rear.** 

I had a letter yesterday from the wild boy 
Johnson,'® for whom I have conceived a 
great affection. It was just such a letter as 
I like, of the true helter-skelter kind, and 
though he writes a remarkable geod hand, 
scribbled with such rapidity that it was 
barely legible. He gave in it a droll account 
of the adventure of Lord Howard’s'® note, 
and of his own in pursuit of it, all of which 
I presume were occasioned by me who 
forgot, as I suppose, when I told you that 
he was come to visit me, to tell you his 
name also. He feels very sensibly the kind- 
ness of your reception of him, is very much 
pleased with Mr Rose’’ whom he had the 
good fortune to find with you, and adds that 
he is to meet him this day also—Saturday— 
at your dinner. He addressed his letter to 
Mrs Unwin" like a considerate youth; on a 
presumption, as he says, that I should not 
be able to find time to read it; like an 
inconsiderate youth never recollecting that 
it would cost me as much time to hear it. 
The truth, I suppose was, that he thought 
he should have a better chance of an 
answer. In this he judged right, for Mrs 
Unwin replied to him on the instant, which 
I could not have done, nor probably till he 
had returned [from] to Cambridge. 

The poem he brought me came as from 
Lord Howard with his Lordships request 
that I would revise it. It is in the form of 
a Pastoral, and is entitled the Tale of the 
Lute or the beauties of Audley-End.” I 
read it attentively; was much pleased with 
part of it, and part of it I equally disliked. 
I told him so, and in such terms as one 
naturally uses when there seems to be no 
occasion to qualify or to alleviate censure. 
I observed him afterward somewhat more 
thoughtful and silent, but occasionally as 
pleasant as usual, and in Kilwick wood 
where he walked the next day, the truth 


These lines are possibly by Cowper himself, 
for it was his custom occasionally to intersperse 
in his letters lines he had composed. . 

* John Johnson (1760-1833), Cowper’s cousin 
on his mother’s side. 

* Probably John Griffin Griffin, Lord Howard 
de Walden (1719-1797), general and ultimately 
field-marshal. . 

‘7 (1767-1804), lawyer, defender of Blake, friend 
of Cowper. 

Of course Mary Unwin (1724-1796). 

*® Apparently never published. 
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came out; that he was himself the Author; 
that Lord H. not approving it altogether, 
and several friends of his own age to whom 
he had shown it, differing from his Lordship 
in opinion and being highly pleased with it, 
he had come at last to a resolution to be 
set down by my judgment, a measure to 
which Lord H by all means advised him. 
He accordingly brought it, and will bring it 
again in the summer, when we shall lay our 
heads together and try to mend it. 

I have lately had a letter also from Mrs 
King, to whom indeed I had written to 
enquire whether she were living or dead.° 
It was followed by a basket containing also 
good things but of a different kind from 
yours, chiefly preserves and pastry. She 
tells me that the Critics expect from my 
Homer every thing in some parts, and that 
in others I shall fall short. These are the 
Cambridge Critics,?* and she has her intelli- 
gence from the’ Botanical Professor 
Martyn.** That gentleman in reply assures 
them that I shall fall short in nothing, but 
shall disappoint them all.—It shall be my 
endeavour to do so, and I am not without 
hope of succeeding. 

Beaus** Love and Mrs Unwins must finish, 
only let me not forget to thank you on my 
own part for your kindness shown to John- 
son on my recommendation, for though he 
be my Cousin, to thee he is not at all 
related. 

Ever yours, my Dear, 
Wm Cowper. 


Davip BONNELL GREEN. 


** Margaret King (17352-1793), wife of the Rev. 
John King (17272-1812), Rector of Pertenhall. 
For Cowper’s letter to her, see Correspondence, 
III, 419-420. 

**T do not know to whom Cowper refers; it 
seems doubtful that he means his brother’s friends 
Pa his letter to Dr. Glynn, Correspondence, IV, 
14-15. 

** Thomas Martyn (1735-1825), professor of 
Botany in Cambridge University for sixty-three 
years 

78 Cowper’s spaniel; see The Poems of William 
a ed. J. C. Bailey (London, 1905), pp. 499- 


CHARLES LLOYD, THE FRIEND OF 
THE LAKE POETS 


ig is more than probable that Charles Lloyd 

would have had no place in English 
literature but for his friendship and associa- 
tion with the Lake poets. He can hardly be 
described as even a minor poet, for his name 
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does not appear in the Anthologies. This is 
not due to lack of output; he wrote a good 
deal, both of poetry and prose, which was 
published. Before mentioning the merits 
and demerits of his work, a short account of 
his life is necessary. Charles Lloyd, the 
eldest son of Charles Lloyd, banker of 
Birmingham, was born February 12, 1775. 
His parents were Quakers, and their children 
were brought up in the religious discipline 
of that sect. At a comparatively early age 
both Charles and his brother Robert began 
to rebel against the Quaker faith and rules 
and broke away from the Society. On 
leaving school Charles entered his father’s 
business, but appears never to have taken 
very kindly to the banking profession. In 
1794 his health broke down and he left the 
counting house for ever. Upon his recovery 
he went to study medicine at Edinburgh but 
he did not continue in his studies for long 
as the following unpublished letters indicate. 
Thomas Clarkson, famous for his share in 
the abolition of slavery, in a letter to 
Thomas Wilkinson, the friend of Words- 
worth, dated ‘ Dec. 6. 94,’ writes— 


‘ Dear Thomas, 


I did not so soon expect to have the 
pleasure of writing to you, but for the 
following circumstance. If you do not 
know Charles and Sampson Lloyd, of Birm- 
ingham, I am sure you are not unacquainted 
with the respectability of their character. 
Charles, the younger, the Banker, and uncle 
to Mary Lloyd, has an amiable son, about 
19 years of age, in the Counting House, for 
whom, if he would follow the Line, he has 
the Prospect of many hundreds a year: but 
the young man is of a very feeling Heart. 
His soul is harrowed up by the Distresses 
incident to large Towns. He has also a 
poetical turn, writes the most beautiful 
Pieces. His attachment is to a pastoral Life, 
as the more rational and consistent with his 
own feelings: and he wd prefer living in the 
country as a farmer to gain 100£ a year 
than as a Banker to gain 1000£. His father, 
as he is young, thinks perhaps that he does 
not yet quite know his own mind, but is 
willing to allow him to live six months in 
the country on Tryal. If he like it, after 
such experience he wd wish to continue and 
to purchase him a farm. If he shd find 
things contrary to his expectations in the 
country and should like to return, no harm 
is done, for his Place in the banking House 
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will be kept open for him. He is a young 
man of Classical education, who speaks one 
or two foreign Languages, whose Heart in- 
cites him to be vigilant in behalf of the 
Poor, and to do Good. I mentioned to his 
father that I thought you would have no 
objection to take him as a Boarder in a 
handsome way, that he might make the 
Tryal, and his father is so sensible of his own 
mind being easy, if he were under your roof, 
that he desires me to ask you if you will take 
him. Money is no object, nor the Price he 
gives. As the Death of your poor mother 
and the marriage of Hannah must have 
made room in your House, I should have 
little doubt but that you could give him a 
Bed to himself, even if Harry Sill were there. 
He might either sleep in my Room or in 
that on the Ground Floor, in which your 
mother died. You would be greatly pleased 
to have such a friend to Liberty and such a 
benevolent Heart under your roof. His 
talents and that among others for a beautiful 
Poet would make him a pleasing companion 
to you, and a connexion with so respectable 
a family would operate as no small Induce- 
ment. Were he to like farming and a 
pastoral Life and continue to like the Lakes 
(which he has once visited to an Enjoyment 
never to be erased from his mind), the in- 
evitable consequence would be that a farm 
wd be purchased for him either in your or 
my neighbourhood, and we should have each 
of us a valuable addition to the List of your 
respected friends. He is very humble in his 
mind: very careless as to how he lives: 
eating and drinking are with him paltry con- 
siderations. A Basin of Milk pleases him 
at any time better than animal food: he is 
a great Reader: at the same time of a shy 
disposition. He does not covet much 
company, and may therefore appear more 
so on this account. I think it is right to 
inform you on these Particulars. I shall be 
at S. Whitbread’s Bedwell Park, Hatfield, 
Herts, on the 12, 13, 14, 15, 16th and shall 
anxiously expect then an answer to this 
Letter, viz, whether you can make room for 
him or not. If you can, if he will be with 
you in three weeks or a month—as to Terms, 
leave me and his Father to settle it between 
us. I wish for as early an answer from you 
as I can, as the young man and father are 
waiting Tiptoe about news— 

You will remember me kindly to both 
your sisters. I wish I could have called upon 
Harry Sill. You will remenyber me to him 
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also and my friends in your neighbourhood. 
I remain 
Very Sincerely 
Thos. Clarkson’ 


Another letter was sent by Clarkson, to 
Wilkinson, from ‘ Bedwell Park, Dec’. 1794’. 
In this he says— 


‘ Dear Thomas, 


I received your second Letter abour C. 
Lloyd yesterday and have written to his 
father by this night’s Post. I am glad you 
can spare him a Bed Room. He is a young 
man, who reads 4 good deal, you must 
occasionally let him have the upper Parlour 
to himself with a Fire in it; I mean that, in 
which your Petrefactions are, but as Coals 
are expensive, these must be paid for. I 
told his father, that I thought he ought to 
pay at the Rate of about 33£ a year for 
Board, and of about 7£ for Coals and wash- 
ing (i.e.) upon the whole at the Rate of 
about 40£ a year. He will keep no Horse, 
but if he should, to pay for Corn and Grass 
as I did. I expect you will in consequence 
of my Letter hear from him very soon.’ 

Lloyd was not only unsettled in his career 
at this time, but as letters to his brother 
Robert, then an apprentice at Saffron 
Walden, show, he was undergoing a spiritual 
and intellectual crisis. In 1794, the writer 
being then nineteen and Robert sixteen, he 
writes to his younger brother— Do not give 
way to useless speculation. I advise you 
particularly to read Rousseau’s “ Emile”’, in 
French if you can, and pray, out of regard 
to Charles, who now earnestly entreats, pay 
particular attention to the Savoyard Vicar’s 
confessions of faith, to the intricacies of 
Sectarian peculiarities; be a good man, re- 
tain a pure heart, but oh! avoid alike the 
Quaker and the Libertine, the methodist and 
the atheist.’ 

In another letter, dated ‘November 29, 
1795’, thirteen months later, a more 
miscellaneous course of reading was pre- 
scribed for the Saffron Walden apprentice. 
Charles began thus: ‘I am convinced that 
nothing tends so much to narrow the mind 
as sectarian and confin’d notions of religion 
and morality. The pure ardour of universal 
benevolence does not abate at the sight of a 
Lutheran or a Quaker, a Catholic or an 
Unbeliever. No! it considers all the petty, 
paltry distinctions of parties and sects, 
which would separate man from man and 
brother from brother, as originating in the 
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weaknesses and prejudices of mankind; it 
despises them all, and simply seeks by active 
usefulness, not by unintelligible dogmas, to 
diffuse good and enlarge the confin’d limit 
of human felicity.” The following volumes 
were then recommended: Holcroft’s Anna 
St. Ives, Godwin’s Political Justice, Priestly’s 
Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever and 
History of Christianity (this might be either 
the History of the Corruptions of Christian- 
ity or A General History of the Christian 
Church, of which only the first two volumes 
were then in existence), Paley’s Evidences, 
Lindsey’s Apology (for Unitarianism), and 
Conversations on the same subject. ‘* When 
you have read these, all of which I am con- 
vine’d it will be to your advantage to peruse, 
I shall then gladly point out other works.’ 
Finally came the advice to read Volney’s 
Ruins of Empire, but ‘ with caution ’." 

These suggested books for reading to his 
brother Robert prove that Lloyd had read, 
and was reading widely on subjects of a 
speculative and controversial nature. This is 
to be wondered at, when it is remembered 
that he was at this time residing with Wilkin- 
son, a strong believer in the Quaker ‘ Way 
of Life’. Lloyd had a tender regard for 
Wilkinson, as the following sonnet, which is 
undoubtedly addressed to him, shows. 


To aFriend 
Oft when I sit me down musing on those 
Whom I should love in a low cot to greet ; 
Whose quiet spirits make retirement sweet, 
And simple souls: Fancy my Thomas! goes 
To thee most cheerily ; for kindness, 
Yea, all that my heart seeks for, when I bend 
Over the warm hearth imagining a Friend, 
Endear Thee to me! Yet Thou wilt not bless 
The healthsome board of meek equality! 
Still when my heart is fullest and I brood 
On the tear-mingled smiles of sympathy, 
Thy name with feelings not to be withstood 
Shall tremble on my tongue; and I will send 
Many kind wishes to my Purest Friend! 


Lloyd published his first volume of poems 
in 1795, when he was living with Wilkinson 
at Yanwoth. In 1796 he made the acquain- 
tance of Coleridge while on a visit to Birm- 
ingham. The two young men were at once 
attracted to one another, and Lloyd pro- 
posed that they should live together. Cole- 
ridge at the time was badly in need of money 
and the offer of £80 a year by Lloyd in 
return for three hours tuition every morning 
was readily accepted. In later life Lloyd 
spoke of the benefit he derived from Cole- 


* Charles Lamb and the Lloyds. Edited by E. V. 
Lucas, London 1898, pp. 13-15. 
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ridge’s company. They lived together at 
Kingsdown, Bristol, and Lloyd accompanied 
the Coleridges on their removal to Nether 
Stowey. It was soon after their arrival at 
Nether Stowey that Lloyd was attacked by 
fits which Coleridge described as alarming. 
In a letter to Mr. Lloyd, the Father of 
Charles, dated ‘ Monday 14th (1796) ’, Cole- 
ridge writes— 


‘While your son remains with me, he will 
of course be acquiring that knowledge and 
those powers of Intellect which are necessary 
as the foundation of excellence in all pro- 
fessions rather than the immediate science 
‘of any. Languages will engross one or two 
hours every day: the elements of Chemistry, 
Geometry, Mechanics, and Optics, the re- 
maining hourse of study. After ‘ tolerable’ 
proficiency in these we shall to the study 
of man and of men—I mean, Metaphysics 
and History—and finally to a thorough 
examination of the Jewish and Christian 
Dispensations, their doctrines and _ evi- 
dences: and examination necessary for all 
men, but peculiarly so to your son, if he is 
destined for a medical man. A Physician 
who should be even a Theist, still more a 
Christian, would be a rarity indeed. I do 
not know one—and I know a great many 
Physicians. They are shallow animals: 
having always employed their minds about 
Body and Gut they imagine that in the 
whole system of things there is nothing but 
Gut and Body.” 

A month later a further letter is sent from 
Coleridge to Charles Lloyd’s father, which 
indicates that Coleridge was somewhat dis- 
satisfied with his pupil. It is dated 
‘December 4, 1796 ’"— 


‘ Dear Sir—I think it my duty to acquaint 
you with the nature of my connection with 
your son. If he be to stay with me, I can 
neither be his tutor or fellow-student, nor in 
any way impart a regular system of know- 
ledge. My days I shall devote to the 
acquirement of practical husbandry and 
horticulture, that as, “to beg I am 
ashamed ” I may at least be able “to dig”, 
and my evenings will be fully employed in 
fulfilling my engagements with the “ Critical 
Review ” and “ New Monthly Magazine”. 
If, therefore your son occupy a room in my 
cottage, he will be there merely as a Lodger 


? Charles Lamb and the Lloyds. 
Lucas. 


Edited by E. V. 
1898, p. 29. 
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and Friend, and the only money I shall 
receive from him will be the sum which his 
board and lodging will cost me, and which, 
by an accurate calculation, I find will 
amount to half a guinea a week, exclusive 
of his washing, porter, cyder, spirits, in short 
any potation beyond table-beer—these he 
must provide himself with. I shall keep no 
servant. I must add that Charles Lloyd 
will furnish his own bed room. It is not in 
my power to do it myself without running 
into debt, from which Heaven amid its most 
angry dispensations preserve me! 

‘When I mentioned the circumstances 
which rendered my literary engagement im- 
practicable, when I say, I first mentioned 
them to Charles Lloyd, and described the 
severe process of simplification which I had 
determined to adopt, I never dreamt that he 
would have desired to continue with me: 
and when at Length he did manifest such a 
desire I dissuaded him from it. But his 
feelings became vehement, and in the present 
state of his health it would have been as 
little prudent as humane in me to have given 
an absolute refusal. 

‘Will you permit me, Sir! to write of 
Charles Lloyd with freedom? Ido not think 
he ever will endure, whatever might be the 
consequence, to practise as a physician, or 
to undertake any commercial employment. 
What weight your authority might have I 
know not. I doubt not he would struggle 
to submit to it—but would he succeed in 
any attempt to which his temper, feelings 
and principles are inimical? . .. What then 
remains? I know of nothing but agricul- 
ture. If his attachment to it should prove 
permanent and he really acquired the steady 
dispositions of a practical farmer, I think 
you could wish nothing better for him than 
to see him married, and settled near you as 
a farmer. I love him, and do not think he 
will be well or happy till he is married 
and settled! 

‘I have written plainly and decisvely, my 
dear Sir! I wish to avoid not only Evil, 
but the appearance of evil. This is a world 
of calumnies. Yea! there is an imposthume 
as the large tongue of this world ever ready 
to break and it is well to prevent the con- 
tents from being sputted in one’s face. My 
wife thanks you for your kind inquiries 
respecting her. She and our Infant are well 
—only the latter has met with a little acci- 
dent—a burn, which is doing well. 

‘To Mrs. Lloyd and all your children 
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present my remembrances, and believe me 
in all esteem and friendliness, 
Yours sincerely 
S. T. Coleridge ”* 

Shortly after this letter was sent, the Cole- 
ridges removed from Kingsdown, Bristol, to 
Nether Stowey, and Lloyd went with them. 
Here he showed the first real signs of mental 
derangement, being attacked by fits of 
melancholia. In a letter to Cottle, the pub- 
lisher, Coleridge writes— 

Stowey, 1796. 

‘ Dear Cottle, . 

I write under great agony of mind, Charles 
Lloyd being very ill. He has been seized 
with his fits three times in the space of seven 
days: and just as I was in bed last night, I 
was called up again; and from twelve 
o’clock at night to five this morning, he 
remained in one continued state of agonized 
delirium. What with bodily toil, exerted in 
depressing his frantic struggles, and what 
with the feelings of agony for his sufferings, 
you may suppose that I have forced myself 
from bed with aching temples, and a feeble 
frame. We offer petitions not as supposing 
we influence the Immutable, but because to 
petition the Supreme Being, is the way most 
suited to our Nature, to stir up the benevo- 
lent affections in our hearts. Christ 
positively commands it, and in St. Paul you 
will find unnumbered instances of prayer for 
individual blessings; for kings, rulers, &c &c. 
We indeed should all join to our petitions: 
‘But thy will be done, Omniscient, All- 
loving, Immortal God! ’ 

My respects to your good Mother, and 
to your father; and believe me to have to- 
wards you, the inward and spiritual gratitude 
and affection, though I am not always an 
adept in the outward and visible signs. 

God bless you. 
Sik. 

Lloyd shortly after went to London, 
where he formed a close friendship with 
Charles Lamb. Temperamentally the two 
were not suited to one another. Lamb 
writes—I had well-nigh quarrelled with 
Charles Lloyd, and for no other reason, I 
believe, than the good creature did all he 
could to make me happy.’ Lloyd seems to 
have made Nether Stowey his permanent 

* Ibid. pp. 31-34. 

* Early Recollections, Chiefly Relating to the late 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge, during his long Residence 
a By Joseph Cottle. 1837. Vol. 1, pp. 
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address, until the summer of 1797. His 
movements appear to have been somewhat 
unsettled at this time, probably owing to his 
recent mental illness. An unpublished 
letter from Thomas Wilkinson of Yanwath, 
to Elihu Robinson, dated ‘ Yanwath 15 of 3 
Mo. 1797’, contains the following— I have 
now had with me for two months Charles 
Lloyd Junr (son to Charles Lloyd, Banker 
of Birmingham, Mary Lloyd’s uncle) a 
remarkable youth of 20 years of age. He is 
the oldest child and tho’ his Father has had 
among the Barclays, Gurneys, Gallons, 
Hanburys, and the greatest people in the 
Society, he is sick of it all, and prefers a 
private corner in the Country. He is a youth 
of uncommon Tallents; a sweet and elegant 
Poet, and an accomplished Phylosopher, tho 
perhaps of the modern School which I do 
not altogether approve. Tho his appearance 
and oppinions do not comport all together 
with that of a Friend, yet a person acting 
more from Principle, or a purer Heart, per- 
haps I never saw, his Feelings are too fine 
for the World’s wear and a Tender Mellan- 
choly runs through all his Poetry. Perhaps 
thou wouldst like a specimen, I'll give thee 
one of the shortest—last summer he had an 
House took by the sea-shore in Devonshire 
—he found out a poor old woman who 
wanted the Benefit of the Water, he took to 
wait on him. When the Chaise came to the 
Door for his departure she burst into tears, 
to which he writ the following sonnet— 

Hail to Thy Tear, thou simple child of worth 

To me it seems a Pearl of rarest price, 

It beams a Lustre little known to mirth 

It sheds a Balm unfelt by hardened vice, 

Hail to thy Tear! to me it seems to say 

That tho’ by Fashions Voteries I’m reviled, 

That tho’ Dejection marks my cheerless way 

Still I am dear to Penury meek child, 

And I had rather be the Friend of woe, 

The mournful Brother of the joyless slave, 

Than chill’d by apathy’s cold Influence, know 

The smiles of Wealth and all that Pomp e’er gave, 


Ah! yet the Poor mans Tear I'd rather claim 
Than all the Pleasures of a noted name.’ 


H. Rossiter SMITH. 
(To be continued) 


WHITMAN AND THE KING JAMES 
BIBLE 
JIN 


‘When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed’ Whitman uses the image of 


a setting star, engulfed by darkness, to 
symbolize the death of President Lincoln: 
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owerful western fallen star! 
ades of night—O moody, tearful night! 
o yer star disappeared—O the black murk 
that hides the star! 
O cruel hands that hold me powerless—O help- 
less soul of me! 
Oo —t surrounding cloud that will not free my 
sou 


*O western orb sailing the heaven, 

Now I know what you must have meant as a 
month since I walked . 

As the night advanced, ‘and I saw on the rim of 
the west how full you were of woe . 

As I watched where a passed and ‘was lost in 
the netherward black of the night. . 

A similar image occurs in the dedicatory 

epistle of the King James Bible: 

‘.. . it was the expectation of many, who 

wished not well unto our Sion, that upon 

the setting of that bright Occidental Star, 

Queen Elizabeth of most happy memory, 

some thick and palpable clouds of dark- 

ness would so have overshadowed this 

Land, that men should have been in doubt 

which way they were to walk; and that 

it should hardly be known, who was to 

direct the unsettled State... .’ 


In both instances the metaphor of the 
setting star refers to the death of a national 
tuler. In both cases the cloud (or clouds) 
of darkness suggest a bereavement which 
is nation-wide in scope. In both allusions, 
moreover, the adjective ‘western’ or 
‘occidental’ is doubly appropriate: first, as 
a reference to death (the stars of Lincoln 
and Elizabeth are western because they are 
setting) and, secondly, as an allusion to the 
geographical position of the nations con- 
cerned. Although Whitman may have 
chosen this image independently of that in 
the King James version, it is nevertheless 
quite possible that he may have been influ- 
enced by the Jacobean metaphor. 


JOHN M. STEADMAN. 


BUNDOBUST, bandobast may be found 

in the O.E.D. Supplement, where a 
number of examples of its use from the 18th 
century onwards are — The word also 
in fact was noted by G. S. Rao, Indian 
Words in English, p. 119. “An exceptionally 
accommodating wd expressive word, sug- 
gesting the gathering up of loose ends into a 
tidy parcel, it has certainly been in very 
common use, not only in British circles in 
India, but also by English-speaking Indians 
and Pakistanis, though of course less 
frequently in the south. The present writer 
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has been familiar with it since 1914; it is 
still going strong. But I never heard the 
form blunderbuss, presumably a would-be 
jocular, though painful, invention. 


R. C. GOFFIN. 


ROBERT BROWNING TO PERCY 
WILLIAM BUNTING: 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER 


JIN the Bunting papers of the University of 

Chicago Library, there is an unpublished 
letter of Robert Browning to Percy William 
Bunting (1836-1911), who was editor of the 
Contemporary Review from 1882 until his 
death.’ Bunting, one of the distinguished 
editors of his day, sought contributions from 
both well-known and little-known authors 
who could write adequately on contempor- 
ary politics, theology, science, art, and 
literature.2 An admirer of Browning, 
Bunting, on at least two occasions, invited 
him to contribute to the Review. Not long 
after Charles George (“ Chinese”) Gordon 
had been assassinated at Khartoum on 
January 26, 1885, Bunting wrote to Brown- 
ing, asking him for a contribution on the 
General, who, as Matthew Arnold said, had 
“struck the imagination of all people.’ 
Perhaps Bunting felt that he might persuade 
Browning to send him something on Gordon 
because of Browning’s love of the heroic and 
the actively Christian virtues of which the 
General was a notable example. Browning's 
reply is important for two reasons: first, it is 
apparently his only mention of Gordon in 
his published correspondence or in his re- 
corded conversations; and, second, it shows 
his attitude toward impromptu composition 


for publication in a periodical. The letter 
reads: 
19, Warwick Crescent, 
March 3 . °85, 
Dear Sir, 


You are very good to invite me to give 
expression to the very deep and sincere 


*For permission to publish the letter, 
debted to 
especiall 
Special 


I am in- 

the University of Chicago Library, 
to Mr. Robert Rosenthal, Curator of 
Collections. 


? DNB, Second Supplement, January 1901-Decem- 
ber 1911, I, 257. 

* Letters of Matthew Arnold, 
George W. E. 
1896), II, 327. 


1848-1888, ed. 
Russell (New York and London, 
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feeling I have for Gordon: but unfortu- 
nately such a feeling, in my case, is slow at 
getting itself represented by words; ade- 
quately represented, at least. 

Let me congratulate you, by help of this 
occasion, upon the capital quality of the 
Review for the current month. The article 
on George Eliot is admirable indeed. 

Believe me, Dear Sir, 

Yours sincerely 
Robert Browning. 


Whether or not Browning was aware of 
it, it would have been fitting for him to 
write a memorial piece on Gordon, as 
Tennyson and Meredith were to do;* for 
Gordon “ was wont to declare that nothing 
in all non-scriptural literature was so dear to 
him, nothing had so often inspired him in 
moments of gloom’” as these lines from 
Paracelsus: e 

I go to prove my soul! 

I see my way as birds their trackless way. 

I shall arrive! what time, what circuit first, 

I ask not: but unless God send his hail 

Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 

In some time, his good time, I shall arrive: 

He guides me and the bird. In his good time! 

(I—“* Paracelsus Aspires,”’ ll. 559-65 ) 

The issue of the Contemporary Review 
that Browning refers to is that of March, 
1885 (Vol. XLVII), and the article is 
“George Eliot,’ by Richard H. Hutton 
(pp. 372-92), an essay-review of George 
Eliot’s Life as Related in Her Letters and 
Her Journals, arranged and edited by J. W. 
Cross (3 vols., London, 1885). The central 
idea of the article is George Eliot’s straining 
more and more to make duty a substitute for 
direction in her life as Revelation dis- 
appeared, then her faith in God, and finally 
all hope of immortality. In the same issue 
there is also an article on Gordon, “ The 
Mahdi and British India,” by Sir Richard 
Temple (pp. 305-15); it is an attempt to 
arrive at an opinion as to the effect that the 
fall of Khartoum and the fate of General 
Gordon were likely to have on the native 
mind in India and the East. 


“Alfred Lord Tennyson, ‘‘ Epitaph on General 
Gordon,” Times, May 7, 1885, p. 6; the quatrain 
first appeared in book form in Tiresias and Other 
Poems (London, 1885), p. 192. 

George Meredith, ‘‘Gordon of Khartoum,” A 
none of Earth (London and New York, 1888), 


p. 135. 

‘William Sharp, Life and Writings of Robert 
Browning (London, 1890), p. 69. See also Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, ‘‘The Uncalculating Soul,” The 
~~ Browning Society Papers (New York, 1897), 
p. ‘ 
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Once before, through the agency of Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe, Bunting had tried to 
persuade Browning to contribute to the 
Contemporary Review. Miss Cobbe, who 
had become acquainted with the Brownings 
in Florence in 1858,° had written to Brown- 
ing from London on October 21, 1882: 


I hope you will not think I avail myself 
too boldly of our old acquaintance if I 
make myself aupres de vous the ambas- 
sador of a friend of mine, the new editor 
of the Contemporary Review. He,—Mr. 
Bunting,—is exceeding anxious to prevail 
on you to honour him with some contri- 
bution—of course of any kind which you 
may see fit. 

If you will permit me to tell him that 
you will afford the matter favourable con- 
sideration & perhaps send him something 
in the course of the winter, I shall be 
greatly pleased.’ 


However, Browning was never to contri- 
bute to the Review during Bunting’s editor- 
ship; nor had he contributed to it during the 
tenure of its previous editors.’ But Brown- 
ing, considering his great creative activity 
over many years, contributed only a very 
small amount of poetry or prose to 
periodicals.’ 

He was averse to appearance in journals 
for the reason he gave the editor of a 
Boston magazine to whom he wrote from 
London ca. 1886: 


If I would write in that way for any 
one, I would consider this request from 
Boston, but I simply can’t. An English 
magazine offered me a large price, which 
I refused, and then a still larger, which I 
again refused. Then they sent me a blank 
cheque, and asked me to fill it out to my 
own Satisfaction. But I returned that also. 

I cannot bring myself to write for 
periodicals. If I publish a book, and 


* New Letters of Robert Browning, ed. William 
Clyde De Vane and Kenneth Leslie Knickerbocker 
(New Haven, Conn., 1950), p. 283. 

" Intimate Glimpses from Browning’s Letter File, 
ed. A. Joseph Armstrong, The Baylor Bulletin 
(Baylor University, Waco, Texas), Vol. XXXVII, 
Nos. 3 and 4 (September, 1934), p. 94. 

‘For references to the magazine in his corre- 
spondence, see New Letters, pp. 216, 224, 225. 
Browning makes no mention of the magazine in 
his —< letters while Bunting was editor. 

* Leslie Nathan Broughton, Clark Sutherland 
Northup, and Robert Pearsall, Robert Browning: 
A Bibliography, 1830-1950 (Ithaca, N.Y., 1953), 
pp. 24-28. 
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people choose to buy it, that proves they 
want to read my work. But to have them 
turn over the pages of a magazine and 
find me—that is to be an uninvited guest. 
My wife liked it. She liked to be with 
the others; but I have steadfastly refused 
that kind of thing from first to last.’° 


To be sure, for reasons of his own, he 
sometimes broke away from this practice,"* 
but money was never one of them. Even 
when he, did appear in periodicals, in some 
instances he withheld his identity: His first 
five poems to have publication in a maga- 
zine, all of which appeared in the Monthly 
Repository between October, 1834, and May, 
1836, were signed with the unrevealing “ Z.” 
And three poems of his that appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly in 1864, one of them 
the famous “ Prospice,” bore no signature 
whatever.’? However, Browning was named 
as their author in the table of contents for 
the volume in which they were printed— 
XIII. 

It is understandable, then, that Browning 
would have continued his accustomed 
reticence with Bunting and the Contempor- 
ary Review, even though he had not been 
asked to write upon an especial subject. 


RosBERT LIDDELL LOWE. 
Purdue University. 


” Letters of Robert Browning, Collected by 
Thomas J. Wise, ed. Thurman L. Hood (New 
Haven, Conn., 1933), p. 244. For his distaste for 
publication in magazines, see also The Letters of 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
1845-1846 (New York and London, 1899), II, 457- 
58, 476; Elisabeth Luther Cary, Browning: Poei 
and Man, A Survey (New York and London, 1902), 
p. 152; Sir Henry Lucy, Nearing Jordan, second 
impression (London, 1916), pp. 350-51; and Louise 
Greer, Browning and America (Chapel Hill, N.C., 
1952), pp. 85-86, 277. 

“See William Clyde DeVane, A _ Browning 
Handbook (New York, 1940), pp. 268, 515-16. 

2 Broughton, Northup, and Pearsall, p. 25. 


“THE MAN IN THE STREET” 


PHRASES made out of very common 

words are, naturally enough, apt to 
remain unnoticed, when a single remarkable 
word in others lead to their insertion in 
many books of reference. “The man in 
the street” indicates anybody you come 
across by chance on a crowded pavement, 
an ordinary man with no particular claim 
for attention, who is regarded as an average 
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specimen of humanity with no motor-car 
and only flattered during elections; so this 
is a familiar and convenient expression. I 
have come across it twice in a single day, 
used by the President of the Royal Academy 
speaking at their annual big dinner and by 
a novelist well known for apt and natural 
dialogue. 

After looking in vain for the recognition 
of this man in several books of reference, I 
recalled that Emerson had used him at least 
twice. He had the gift of making brief, 
notable phrases out of common words both 
in his prose and his rather rough verse over 
100 years ago. In his Essays the second, on 
‘Self-Reliance, considers the advantages 
which belong to the civilised man and the 
savage. The former has natural powers 
impaired by the use of the many expedients 
he can employ to save time and trouble. 
Emerson gives a considerable list of these 
powers. Thus 


he has got a fine Geneva watch, but he 
has lost the skill to tell the hour by the 
sun. A Greenwich nautical almanac he 
has, and so being sure of the information 
when he wants it, the man in the street 
does not know a star in the sky. 


Again in his ‘ Representative Man’ the sixth 
is ‘Napoleon; or the Man of the World.’ 
He is described as 


“Thoroughly modern and, at the highest 
point of his fortunes, has the very spirit 
of the newspapers. He is no saint... 
and he is no hero, in the high sense. The 
man in the street finds in him the qualities 
and powers of other men in the street.” 


There may be more of the sort elsewhere in 
his writings, but these instances are a good 
claim to the invention of the phrase, since 
Emerson, when he borrows one, adds where 
or whom it came from, a touch of con- 
science which does not belong to some 
famous epigrammatists. W.H.J. 


THE KRASNYI ARKHIV AND 
LITERARY HISTORY 


HE recently completed Digest of the 
Krasnyi Arkhiv—Red Archives, Vol- 
umes 31-106, compiled by Leona W. Eisele 
and published by the University of Michigan 
Press in 1955 includes many items of literary 
interest, as had its predecessor (Digest of 
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Volumes 1-30 published by the Cleveland 
Public Library in 1947). 

The U.S.S.R. archivists, vitally interested 
in Tsarist censorship (both postal and 
publication), have reprinted many docu- 
ments concerning literary men and works, 
some of them of major importance. Notable 
throughout the Arkhiv series are articles 
concerning Pushkin and Tolstoy; other 
authors mentioned include Gogol, Chekhov, 
Dostoevsky, and Gorky. 

Some of the articles of major interest and 
their locations in the Arkhiv are as follows: 


“L. N. Tolstoy and the Censorship,” I 
(1922) 412-6; 

“An unpublished Fairy Tale of M. E. 
Saltykov-Shchedrin: The _ Valiant 
Knight,” I (1922) 226-8; 

“The Fate of a Certain Parody by 
Dostoevsky,” III (1923) 301-3; 

“A. P. Chekhov’s Unpublished Story 
Should I speak or Keep Silent?” VIII 
(1925) 237-9; 

“A Project of F. M. Dostoevsky,” XVI 
(1926) 224-8; 

““F, M. Dostoevsky as ‘A Member of a 
Secret Society,’ ’’ XXI (1927) 241-4; 
“The Research of L. N. Tolstoy at the 
Archives of the Ministry of Justice,” 

XXII (1927) 245-50; 

“New Material on Pushkin,” XXVII 
(1928) 231-4, XXIX (1928) 218-23. 

“A. S. Pushkin’s Poem ‘The Monk,’” 
XXXI (1928) 160-201; XXXII (1929) 
183-190; 

“I. S. Turgenev’s Letters to P. V. Annen- 
kov,” XXXII (1929) 191-208. 

“From the Archives of A. P. Chekhov 
(Unpublished Letters and Documents),” 
XXXVI (1929) 175-214; 

“An Article [‘Inopportune’] of M. 
Gorky forbidden by the Censor,” XLV 
(1931), 81-5; 

“An Unpublished Autograph of A. S. 
Pushkin,” LXXIX (1936) 207-9; 

“Unpublished Autographs of A. S. Push- 
kin,” LXXX (1937) 13-73; 

* Pushkin’s Works and Tsarist Censor- 
ship,”’ LXXX (1937) 217-39; 

‘A. P. Chekhov—Manuscripts, Letters, 
Materials,” XCVII (1939) 177-82; 

“From P. I. Tchaekovsky’s Correspon- 
dence,” C (1940) 244-54. 


CLAUDE E. JOoNgEs. 


University of California 
Los Angeles. 
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THE HEROES OF POSTMAN’S PARK 


"THERE must be many who only stumble 
on Postman’s Park by accident. 
Although only a short distance from Saint 
Paul’s, it is tucked away near the General 
Post Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, in a 
part of London seldom frequented by tour- 
ists. Unlike the nearby Cathedral, Post- 
man’s Park is set aside to remember the 
heroic courage of the common people. 

At the end of the last century a small 
elderly man might have been seen in this 
pleasant garden which until 1880 was a 
portion of the churchyard of Saint Botolph- 
without-Aldersgate. His name was G. F. 
Watts, remembered by some as a great 
painter and sculptor and one of the first 
twelve members of the Order of Merit, by 
others as a gentle, compassionate, generous- 
minded man who had devoted his powers 
to the benefit of his fellow-men and our 
common country. 

It had occurred to Watts that a delightful 
memorial of the long Victorian Era might 
be made by a monument to the easily for- 
gotten, heroic deeds of people who were 
very far from being Kings and Queens. He 
published a proposal for such a monument, 
but nothing came of it, but being friendly 
with the vicar of St. Botolph’s, and walking 
in Postman’s Park with him one day, it 
occurred to him that he might make a small 
memorial himself, here, where the grand 
world never came. 

The memorial took the form of a covered 
arcade with seats running its entire length. 
Bearing the date 1899 and the words “In 
commemoration of heroic self-sacrifice ” 
there are 52 tablets telling in a few words 
the tale of the courageous dead and make 
a pleasant frieze on the wall. The tablets 
are chiefly of Doulton tiles specially made 
to stand all weathers and amid the plain 
lettering there are delightful recurring de- 
vices of laurel and rose, or a tall urn with 
flowers, a water lily, a pair of butterflies, a 
boat in full sail, etc. 

The heroes of Postman’s Park are Lon- 
doners for the most part, whose noble self- 
sacrifice would be utterly forgotten but for 
these simple tablets. They were occupied 
in ordinary work or play when suddenly, 
without any warning, the little shining path 
of self-sacrifice opened before them and led 
them to Heaven’s Gate. 


Alfred Smith. Police Constable. Who was 
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killed in an air raid while saving the lives 
of women and girls. June 13 1917. 


Thomas Griffin. Fitter’s Labourer. April 12 
1899. In a Boiler Explosion at a Battersea 
Sugar Refinery, was fatally scalded in re- 
turning to search for his mate. 


Walter Peart. Driver, and Harry Dean. 
Fireman of the “ Windsor Express’ on July 
18 1898. Whilst being scalded and burnt, 
sacrificed their lives in saving the train. 


Mary Rogers. Stewardess of the ‘Stella’. 
Mar 30 1899. Self sacrificed by giving up 
her life-belt and voluntarily going down in 
the sinking ship. 


George Stephen Funnell. Police Constable. 
Dec 22 1899. In a fire at the Elephant & 
Castle, Wick Road, Hackney Wick. After 
rescuing two lives went back into the flames, 
saving a Barmaid at the risk of his own life. 


Joseph Andrew Ford. Aged 30. Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade. Saved six persons from fire in 
Gray’s Inn Road, but in his last heroic act 
he was scorched to death. Oct 7 1871. 


Amelia Kennedy. Aged 19. Died in trying 
to save her sister from their burning house 
in Edward’s Lane, Stoke Newington. Oct 18 
1871. 


Edmund Emery of 272, King’s Road, Chel- 
sea. Passenger. Leapt from a Thames steam- 
boat to rescue a child and was drowned. 
July 31 1874. 


William Donald of Bayswater. Aged 19. 
Railway Clerk. Was drowned in the Lea 
trying to save a lad from a dangerous en- 
tanglement of weed. July 16 1876. 


P.C. Harold Frank Ricketts. Metropolitan 
Police. Drowned at Teignmouth whilst try- 
ing to rescue a boy bathing and seen to be 
in difficulties. 11 Sept 1916. 


P.C. Edward George Brown Greenoff. 
Metropolitan Police. Voluntarily descended 
high tension chamber at Kensington to 
rescue two workmen overcome by poison- 
ous gas. 7 Oct 1927. 


Frederick Mills. A Rutter. Robert Durrent 
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& F. D. Jones. Who lost their lives in 
bravery striving to save a comrade at the 
sewage pumping works. East Ham. July 1 
1895. 





Elizabeth Boxall. Aged 17, of Bethnal Green. 
Who died of injuries received in trying to 
save a child from a runaway horse. June 20 
1888. 


Herbert Peter Cazaly. Stationer’s Clerk. 
Who was drowned at Kew in endeavouring 
to save a man from drowning. April 21 1889. 


Herbert Maconoghu, schoolboy from 
Wimbledon. Aged 13. His parents absent in 
India, lost his life in vainly trying to rescue 
his two school-fellows who were drowned at 
Glover’s Pool. Croyde. North Devon. 
August 28 1882. 


Samuel Rabbeth. Medical Officer of the 
Royal Free Hospital. Who tried to save a 
child suffering from diphtheria at the cost 
of his own life. October 26 1884. 


Frederick Alfred Croft. Inspector. Aged 31. 
Saved a lunatic woman from suicide at 
Woolwich Arsenal station, but was himself 
run over by the train. Jan 11 1878. 


Henry Sisley of Kilburn. Aged 10. Drowned 
in attempting to save his brother after he 
himself had just been rescued. May 24 1878. 


James Hewers on Sept 24 1878, was killed 
by a train at Richmond in the endeavouring 
to save another man. 


George Blencowe. Aged 16. When a friend 
bathing in the Lea cried for help, went to 
his rescue and was drowned. Sept 6 1880. 


David Selves. Aged 12. Off Woolwich, sup- 
ported his drowning playfellow and sank 
with him clasped in his arms. September 12 
1886. 


William Goodrum. Signalman. Aged 60. 
Lost his life at Kingsland Road Bridge, in 
saving a workman from death under the 
approaching train from Kew. February 28 
1880. 


Mrs Yarman, wife of George Yarman, 
labourer at Bermondsey. Refusing to be 
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deterred from making three attempts to climb 
a burning staircase to save her aged mother 
and died of her effects. March 26 1900. 


Alex Stewart Brown, of Brockley. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. Though 
suffering from severe spinal injury, the 
result of a recent accident, died from his 
brave efforts to rescue a drowning man and 
to restore his life. October 9 1900. 


Ernest Benning. Compositor. Aged 22. 
Upset from a boat one dark night off 
Pimlico Pier, grasped an oar with one hand, 
supporting a woman with the other, but 
sank as she was rescued. Aug 25 1883. 


Thomas Simpson. Died of exhaustion after 
saving many lives from the breaking ice at 
Highgate Ponds. Jan 25 1885. 


William Fisher. Aged 9. Lost his life on 
Rodney Road, Walworth, while trying to 
save his little brother from being run over. 
July 12 1886. 


George Frederick Simonds, of Islington. 
Rushed into a burning house to save an 
aged widow and died of his injuries. Dec 1 
1886. 


Richard Farris. Labourer. Was drowned in 
attempting to save a poor girl who had 
thrown herself into the canal at Globe 
Bridge, Peckham. May 20 1878. 


George Lee. Fireman. At a fire in Clerken- 
well, carried an unconscious girl to the 
escape, falling six times and died of his 
injuries. July 26 1876. 


William Drake. Lost his life in averting a 
serious accident to a lady in Hyde Park. 
April 2 1869; whose horses were unmanage- 
able through breaking of the carriage pole. 


Ellen Donovan of Lincoln Court, Great 
Wild Street, Rushed into a burning house to 
save a neighbour’s children and perished in 
the flames. July 28 1873. 


Samuel Lowdell. Bargeman. Drowned when 
rescuing a boy at Blackfriars, Feb 28 1887. 
He had saved two other lives. 


William Freer Lucas. M.R.C.S:L.L.D. at 
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Middlesex Hospital, risked poison for him- 
self rather than lessen any chance of saving 
a child’s life, and died Oct 8 1893. 


Edward Blake, drowned while skating at the 
Welsh Harp Waters, Hendon, in the attempt 
to save two unknown girls. Feb 5 1895. 


Edward Morris. Aged 10. Bathing in the 


Grand Junction Canal, sacrificed his life to 


help his sinking companion. Aug 2 1897. 


Alice Ayres, daughter of a_ bricklayer’s 
labourer, who by intrepid conduct saved 3 
children from a burning house in Union 
Street, Borough, at the cost of her own 
young life. April 24 1885. 


John Cranmer. Cambridge. Aged 23. A clerk 
in the London County Council, who was 
drowned near Ostend when saving the life 
of a stranger and a foreigner. August 8 1901. 


G. Garnish. A young clergyman who lost his 
life in endeavouring to rescue a stranger 
from drowning at Putney. January 7 1885. 


John Clinton. Aged 10. Who was drowned 
near London Bridge in trying to save a 
companion younger than himself. July 16 
1894 


Godfrey Maule Nicholson. Manager of a 
Stratford distillery. George Elliot and 
Robert Underhill, Workmen. Successfully 
went down a well to rescue comrades and 
were poisoned by gas. July 12 1901. 


Soloman Galaman. Aged 11. Died of his 
injuries Sept 6 1901. After saving his little 
brother from being run over in Commercial 
Street said “ Mother I saved him but I could 
not save myself ”. 


James Bannister, of Bow. Aged 30. Rushed 
over when an opposite shop caught fire and 
was suffocated in an attempt to save life. 
Oct 14 1901. 


Elizabeth Coghlam. Aged 26. Of Church 
Path, Stoke Newington. Died saving her 
family and house by carrying blazing 
parafin to the yard. Jan 1 1902. 


Sarah Smith. Pantomime Artiste at Prince’s 
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fusion of human nature and bird nature. 
Symbolically Rima is first seen playing with 
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Theatre. Died of terrible injuries received 
when attempting, in her inflammable dress, 





to extinguish the flames which had enveloped 
her companion. January 24 1863. 


a bird.’ The girl’s features, eyes and hair 
are of variable hue and color;? she is as 


the multi-colored as the birds. In the shade 
mpt | Robert Wright. Police Constable of Croy- her skin is dim white or pale gray, her eyes 
: don. Entered a burning house to save a fe gray, and her long fleecy hair slate, 
woman knowing that there was petroleum SOmetimes changing to purple; in the sun- 
- stored in the cellar. . . . an explosion took — bee poe ol ae 
° © place and he was killed. April 30 1893. “pe rise - 
_ iccetes nls “ half-hidden iris,” and her hair now dark, 
: J Bri d ei now intensely black, sometimes iridescent 
er’s | Henry James Bristow, aged eight, at and sometime white. Her mysterious 
d 3 | Walthamstow on December 30 1890, saved relationship to the avian world is further 
lon his little sister’s life by tearing off her flaming pointed up by the fact that she has the 
wn | Clothes, a fire himself and died of yocal powers of the birds.’ Most critics of 
burns and shock. Hudson agree that Rima symbolizes this 
; : synthesis. 
lerk Joseph William Onslow. Lighterman. Who Carlos Baker has discovered that Hudson 
was po ep at hte gs 3 on May 5 1885 in was very likely indebted to Lady Morgan’s 
life Tr Save a boys lite. The Missionary (1811), a long dry English 
01. novel about a _ nature-prophetess of 
Arthur Regelous. Carman. (‘Little Peter”) Cashmire named Luxima, for the details in 
his aged 25, who with Alice Maud Denman, Green Mansions.“ He concludes that Rima 
ger aged 27, died in trying to save her children is a conventional forest dryad drawn after 
385. | from a burning house in Bethnal Green. —— — furthermore, he claims that 
_ April 20 1902. the name of Rima probably came from 
-" Luxima since there is some assonant kinship 
- Arthur Strange. Carman of London, and in the name. Hoxie Fairchild contends that 
16 |} Mark Tomlinson. On a desperate venture ©7¢e" Mansions is more dependent on 
to save two girls from a quicksand in Arthur O’Shaughnessey’s Colibri (1881), a 
Lincolnshire, were themselves engulfed lengthy narrative poem.’ The evidence 
f Aug 25 1902. * rests chiefly on the facts that both tales are 
al i set in the upper Amazon, and in both, the 
: ee heroine i bolized b h ingbird. 
ally John Slade. Private 4th Batt. Royal Fusiliers Fairchild. orca as Pragaborccgee ia 
and of Stepney. When his house caught fire saved might have its origin in Olola, the name 
one man and dashing upstairs to rouse of a nature-girl in South American legend, 
others, lost his life. Dec 26 1902. again because of assonant relationship. 
his Actually, the findings of Baker and Fair- 
ttle Daniel Pemberton. Aged 61. Foreman child still leave unsolved the probable 
cial L.S.W.R. Surprised by a train when gauging underlying symbolism in the name of Rima. 
uld the line, hurled his mate out of the track, If we remember that Hudson was an 
saving his life at the cost of his own. Jan ornithologist, we shall see that there was 
17 1903. a very good reason why he named the bird- 
ned Haro_p A. ROBERTS. girl Rima. 
94 Stevenage, Herts. Examination of texts on bird anatomy 
ile. reveal that a rima is an atomical structure 
=" ; -_ nn i es anes : “wae Mansions, Dutton (New 
her INS ? Ibid., pp. 83-4. 
ing IN the character Rima, the nature-girl ° Ibid., pp. 39 & 49. 
. . ‘ “Carlos Baker, ‘“‘ The Source Book for Hudson’ 
W hoger of Gr a Ps aga (1904), Green Mansions.” PMLA LXI (1946), pp. 252-7, 
. 1, Fiudson incarnated his dream woman, * Hoxie Fairchild, ‘‘ Rima’s Mother,’ PMLA 
an erotic creature who represents the ideal LXVIII (1953), pp. 356-70. 
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in the larynx; the rima is the passage in the 
glottis between the vocal chords and the 
aretenoid cartilages, and it is the upper rima 
which gives utterance to the note. Taken 
literally, the meaning of the name is any- 
thing but poetical or inspirational; taken 
metaphorically it is most appropriate. Since 
the distinguishing feature of the girl is her 
bird-like voice, naming her Rima gives her 
a literal and symbolic association between 
her and the birds. It is, to be sure, a private 
symbol, the concrete expression of the ideal 
fusion Hudson envisioned. 

The question naturally arises whether 
Hudson could have been familiar with the 
term. His close friendship with Paul Sclater 
(of the famous Sclater family, prominent 
scholars of ornithology for generations) 
with whom he collaborated on books of 
ornithology encourages the assumption that 
he was familiar with the term, especially 
since, as one ornithologist has pointed out, 
anatomy of birds enjoyed a vogue in 
Hudson’s day.” From this evidence we may 
conclude that Rima’s name was drawn from 
its scientific context retaining its association 
with bird sound, and given an erotic quality 
as the name of the bird-girl.* 


RUDOLPH J. LANDRY. 
Boston College. 


*See OED s.v. rima; also Eliot Coues, Key 
To North American Birds (Boston, 1890), pp. 203- 
4, where rima is discussed in detail. 

* An associate of a Havard University ornitholo- 
gist kindly gave me information concerning W. H. 
Hudson as ornithologist. 

‘Her kinship with repeatedly 
emphasized symbolically. At different times she 
is symbolized “ the hummingbird, the lovely 
Hata flower, a white moth; when she is angry she 
is waspish; the fact that she weaves her garments 
from the fine floating lines of the small gossamer 
spiders is also symbolic. 


nature is 


THREE ADDITIONS TO THE “OED” 


"THREE compounds not recorded in the 

OED appear in Robert Wilson’s play 
The Three Lords and Three Ladies of 
London (1590). 


broom-wenches [D3v 33] This is evidently 
a feminine counterpart of two words listed 
in the OED, broom-man and broom-boy. 
The earliest citation of the former is from 
Robert Greene’s A Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier (1592), and the word is defined as 
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* one who uses a broom; a street-sweeper.” 
This definition, however, may not 

correct. Greene’s broom-man_ probably 
refers to the character Conscience in Robert 
Wilson’s earlier play The Three Ladies of 
London (1584), as Wilson’s broom-wenches 
in that play’s sequel most certainly does.' 
Since Conscience becomes a seller of brooms 
in The Three Ladies, and not a street- 
sweeper, it is reasonable to 


defined as ‘a seller of brooms.’ The OED 
defines broom-boy, first cited from Nashe 


in 1593, as “a street-sweeper or broom-f 


seller.” 


cloakbacke “Ye doe the wiser, for his} 


face looks like a cloakbacke.” (D4. 15] 
Taken literally as the back of a cloak, this 
word makes little sense in context. 
garded as a corruption of cloakbag, meaning 
a valise or portmanteau, it could be taken 
as a usage similar to Shakespeare’s “ that 
stuff’'d cloak-bag of guts” [J Henry IV, II, 


iv, 497]. There is, however, no real evidence | 


for regarding cloakbacke as a_ textual 


corruption. 


maddle-coddle ““ No, you may be maddle, 
coddle ” [B4v 10]. The OED lists the verb 
maddle, meaning “to be or become crazy; 
to be confused in mind.” W. Carew Hazlitt 
in his Dodsley’s Old English Plays (V1, 391) 
offers the definition “‘ Foolish, maudlin” in 
a footnote to this compound. That the 
term was used by Wilson as a compound 
seems most likely despite the comma. The 
substitution of a comma for a hyphen was a 
common enough error among Elizabethan 
printers. In any case, it is highly improbable 
that maddle should be read as a predicate 
adjective and coddle as a noun in the voca- 
tive case. Moddley-coddle, 
coddle of which it is a variant, is of nine- 
teenth-century origins and has no bearing 
on the problem. 


LEONARD NATHANSON. 
University of Wisconsin. 


‘See my “The Three Ladies of London” and 
“A Quip for an Upstart Courtier,” Notes and 
Queries, September, 1956, p. 376. 


The editor wishes all his contributors and 
readers a Happy Christmas and Prosperous 
New Year. 
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Readers’ Queries 





CORPIONS AND GRASSHOPPERS IN 
HERALDRY.—I should be grateful if 
any reader could give me an (a) authentic 
reason for the choice of three scorpions in 
the arms of William Cole, in a Hall window 


of Clare College, Cambridge. A member 
of the family has suggested a_ typical 
legendary reason—the saving of an un- 
named king’s life when attacked by a 
scorpion by a young member of the family. 

(b) The reason for including a grass- 
hopper in the arms of the Regius Professor 
of Greek (Cambridge). 

Woodham’s ‘Heraldry’ 1841 says ‘the 
grasshopper is the famous “ insigne” of the 
Athenians,’ but leaves it at that. 


W. HALL. 


REST PARK MS. 16, ‘ANCIENT 
ROLLS ’.—According to Mr. Wagner’s 
Catalogue of English Medieval Rolls of 
Arms, p.9, ff. 22-25b of the above manu- 
script contain 184 blazoned shields copied 
from the roll of arms now known as 
Walford’s. After the Wrest Park sale in 1922 
this particular volume was broken up and 
sold piecemeal, the present whereabouts of 
the above leaves being unknown. 

Having been charged by the Society of 
Antiquaries to prepare a new edition of 
Walford’s Roll I should be grateful if any 
reader can help me to trace the above four 
leaves, which might be of considerable 
assistance in my task as the other three 
copies of the roll are by no means 
satisfactory. 

H. STANFORD LONDON, F-:S.A., 


Norfolk Herald Extraordinary. 


JN 1863 J. P. Collier printed, as the first 

item in the second volume of his collec- 
tion of Illustrations of Early English 
Popular Literature, the full text of the final 
report (1583) of a commission appointed by 
the Privy Council to inquire into the affairs 
of the Stationers’ Company and in 
particular into complaints respecting patents 
and privileges, of which Corder, in his 
Transcript of the Stationers’ Register (Il. 
783), printed only an abstract from the 
Domestic State Papers. Collier did not say 


where he had found the document, and I 
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should be deeply grateful to any of your 
readers who could tell me of its present 


whereabouts. W. W. GREG. 


M.S. ‘PEARL’ (1773).—Was H.M.S. 
Pearl used to transport or convoy 
Scottish settlers to America in 1773? If so, 
did this ship touch at New York or 
Montreal? Can any account of her voyage, 
list of passengers, if any, or the name of her 
commander at this date be given? In 
general, I would greatly appreciate any 
details of emigration from Scotland in the 
1770-1775 period, particularly personal 
letters of Scottish emigrants, newspaper 
accounts of sailings, account book refer- 
ences or other contemporary material, as 
well as biographical data on individual 
emigrants. R.K.M. 


R. J. MILNE BRAMWELL, 1852-1925, 
PHYSICIAN.—In conjunction with 
Dr. Gordon Ambrose of Harley Street, W.1, 
I am endeavouring to obtain material for a 
biographical study of the above-named 
physician. 

It was during his residence in Goole, 
Yorks., in 1889, that Dr. Bramwell com- 
menced his researches into hypnotic 
phenomena. 

Although he attracted considerable atten- 
tion professionally, there is very little 
information concerning his private life: 
especially with regard to the initiating factors 
which prompted his lifelong study of hypno- 
sis and suggestion. 

I should, therefore, be most appreciative 
of any information which readers may be 


able to supply. E. S. MARTIN. 


HUGH JAMES ROSE.—I should be most 

grateful if any of your readers could 
give information about the whereabouts of 
the “bundles and bundles” of letters of 
H. J. Rose (1795-1838) referred to by Dean 
Burgon in Lives of Twelve Good Men. I 
am engaged in examining the part played 
by Rose in the early history of the tractarian 
movement and should be very glad to be 
allowed to see any of his unpublished 


papers. J. C. S. Nias. 
Ramsden Vicarage, Oxford. 


ARLYLE.—Where did he write of the 
priest as artist? CEciL WooLFF. 








Replies 








‘TTHE ARAYGNEMENT OF PARIS’ 
ONCE MORE.'—Indeed this is not a 
point on which to engage in controversy; 
and I must cry peccavi to Mr. John Reeves 
for having overlooked his very erudite note 
on “ The Judgment of Paris as a Device of 
Tudor Flattery” in Notes and Queries, 
January, 1954. But, in fairness, I must also 
point out that my aim—as I stress repeatedly 
in my note—was not to give an exhaustive 
list of all the occurrences in Tudor literature 
of flattery in terms of the Paris myth. My 
aim was to throw light on the structure of 
Peele’s play, by giving a few significant 
examples, from the years just around the 
composition of The, Araygnement—in pic- 
torial art, non-dramatic verse and prose, and 
pageantry—of the particular form of flattery 
where the Queen (only six out of Mr. 
Reeves’s twenty-four examples deal with 
the Queen) is being told that she is a 
paragon of all the virtues represented by the 
three goddesses together; to show, in other 
words, that to an audience to whom it is a 
commonplace that 
Wisedome in a Princesse is to be pre- 
ferred before Bewtye, Riches, Honour, or 
Puissance; but where all the Partes con- 
cure in one person, as they do moste 
evidently in her Matie the same is not to 
be reputed a humane, but rather a divine 
perfection. ; (George Puttenham, 
Partheniades, 1579.) 
the mythological pageantry and the compli- 
ment at the end of the play were both 
part of one scheme. May I also point out 
that Mr. Reeves’s list does not include three 
striking uses of the idea which informs 7 re 
Araygnement, viz. the Norwich pageant in 
1578, Puttenham’s poem in 1579, and the 
same author’s reference to the Queen in 
The Art of English Poesie, ab. 1585. 


INGA-STINA EKEBLAD. 


*John D. Reeves, ‘Peele’s ‘ Arraignment’ 
Again’’, Notes and Queries, Oct., 1956, p. 456, a 
reply to my note, ‘“‘ On the Background of Peele’s 
*‘Araygnement of Paris’’’, Notes and Queries, 
June, 1956, pp. 246-249. 


‘i AIRCRAFT ” AND ‘“AERONEF” 
(ci. 86).—Professor Hench has called 
attention to the appearance of the word 
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“aircraft” as early as 1866, and wonders 
whether it is not modelled on a French 
aeronautical term, in view of the intense 


interest shown by the French in ballooning [ 


during the nineteenth century. 


There is indeed no doubt that in the early | 


eighteen-sixties France was ahead of other 
nations in this field, for in 1863 a Parisian 
named Nadar constructed “ Le Géant”’, the 
largest balloon of the time, which ascended 
with thirteen passengers on board. Mean- 
while enthusiasm in England was not lack- 
ing and the National Register for that same 
year contains an account by Mr. J. Glaisher 
of a balloon ascent during which he collec- 
ted meteorological information, while in 
1865 the same work included Glaisher’s 
record of a night ascent. 
from the generous space allotted in the 
National Register to this aeronaut, that on 
this side of the Channel there was wide- 
spread interest in ballooning. 

One wonders why the word “airship” 
was not used as a generic term at this 


period, especially as Thomas Carlyle makes | 


use of it in Sartor Resartus (1833). 


“What vacant, high-sailing air-ships are | 
these, and whither will they sail with us? ” | 
But it seems that in the sixties “ airship” | 


may well have been excluded from aero- 
nautical usage because it was employed in 
another sense, namely, to denote a model 


ship propelled by an air-engine (O.E.D. | 


dating 1855, under AIR, B, 7, ID). 

It may incidentally be pointed out that 
the later use of “airship ”’ for an elongated 
dirigible is based on the German Luftschiff 
and dates from 1888. 

Why, then, was “ aircraft” used in 1866? 
It is tempting to see in it a copy of the 
French aéronef, defined in the supplement 
to Littré’s dictionary as a ‘ machine destinée 
a la navigation aérienne’. Littré gives no 
dating, but Dauzat’s Dictionnaire étymolo- 
gique (tenth edition) indicates 1863, a date 
of obvious significance for our investigation. 

The second element of the French term, 
i.e. nef, means “ ship” or “ craft”, but even 
in the nineteenth century it was somewhat 
archaic or literary. “Craft”, though still 


in current use for a boat, has a slightly 
poetic flavour and so in the mind of the 
originator of the new “aircraft” this coin- 
age was a good equivalent of aéronef. 
BRIAN FOSTER. 
University of Southampton. 
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The Library 





KING RICHARD II. Edited by Peter Ure. 
The Arden Shakespeare. Methuen, 
London, 1956. 207+1xxxiii pp. 18s. 

E latest addition to the revised Arden 
Shakespeare is not a revision of Ivor B. 

John’s edition, first published in 1912, but 

a completely new edition of the play. The 

text differs in certain respects from that of 

all previous editions, while the full and 
careful introduction contains a numoer of 
new ideas and expounds a refreshingly inde- 
pendent critical attitude running counter to 
some of the main trends in Shakespeare 
criticism during the last twenty years or so. 

Mr. Ure’s biggest debt, as he himself 

acknowledges, is to Professor Dover 

Wilson’s edition of the play, first published 

in 1939, but it needs to be stressed that the 

debt is a double one in which disagreements 
are more important than agreements. 

Mr. Ure’s views on the text derive 
naturally from those set out so ably by 
A. W. Pollard in his edition of King Richard 
II: a new quarto, published in 1916, and he 
accordingly follows Dover Wilson in basing 
his text (apart from that of the deposition 
scene for which he uses the First Folio) on 
the first Quarto of 1597. He differs from 
Pollard and Dover Wilson, however, in 
believing that the text for Ql. was set up 
from a transcript, rather than from foul 
papers, and that this transcript suffered a 
certain degree of memorial contamination. 
Working on this assumption he makes a 
number of emendations involving the 
omission of extra-metrical titles and 
exclamatory phrases and produces a 
cleaned-up version of V.iii. 40-45 which 
seems to the present reviewer wholly con- 
vincing. Less to be commended in a 
modernized edition, intended for the general 
reader as well as the scholar, is Mr. Ure’s 
excessive respect for the Quarto spellings. 
His use of the form ‘ Herford’, instead of 
the usual ‘Hereford’, can be justified on 
the grounds that it regularizes the metre, 
and spellings such as ‘president’ for the 
modern ‘ precedent’, and ‘race’, for the 
modern ‘raze’, are of some interest in 
themselves, though they do lead to explana- 
tory notes which the adoption of the modern 
forms would have avoided. More serious 
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is the confusion caused by the retention of 
the Quarto spellings in past-participles. A 
glaring example is to be found at III.ii. 157- 
160 which reads as follows: 

How some have been depos’d, some slain in war, 


Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed, 
Some kia by their wives, some sleeping 


All ca 


Here there is no tiitesdin in pronunciation 
between ‘depos’d’ and ‘deposed’, or 
between the endings of ‘ kill’d’ on the one 
hand and ‘ poisoned’ and ‘ murthered’ on 
the other. As the Folio editors recognized, 
the one form that needs to be distinguished 
from the rest, if there are to be distinctions, 
is ‘haunted’. Mr. Ure’s Quarto spellings 
in this case serve no useful purpose at all. 

The notes are generally full and to the 
point and some, such as that on the problem 
of the four favourites and the three Judases 
at IILii. 122-123, really illuminating. Mr. 
Ure is not afraid to resort to paraphrase in 
his efforts to clear up some of the more 
conceited passages and throughout he makes 
excellent use of Holinshed. Occasionally, 
however, he is betrayed into an excess of 
zeal by the urge to inform, even when the 
information is negative, and writes a 
lengthy note which leads to nothing, as at 
IIL.ii. 160-162. The note on ‘sacrificing’ at 
Li. 104 seems to mix up Cain and Abel. 

In his introduction Mr. Ure, after dealing 
with the text and with the date, which he 
takes to be the usually accepted 1595, pro- 
ceeds to a thorough and sensible discussion 
of the vexed question of sources. His 
strength here lies in three things; first his 
readiness to credit Shakespeare with some 
capacity for dramatic invention; secondly 
a close acquaintance with Holinshed; and 
thirdly a useful knowledge of the conven- 
tions of earlier drama. Thus equipped, he 
argues that the characterisation of John of 
Gaunt can be explained without resorting to 
the idea that Shakespeare was dependent for 
it either on Froissart or on the play of 
Woodstock; his own inventiveness working 
on that stock figure of earlier drama, the 
good counsellor, and on the popular con- 
ception of Gaunt is explanation enough. 
Mr. Ure holds that the case for Froissart as 
a source of the play has not been proved 
and, while he is of the opinion that Shake- 
speare knew and made some use of Wood- 
stock, he believes that the influence of that 
play on Richard II is confined to a single 
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scene, II1.i., and that the theory that Shake- 
speare designed his play as a sequel to 
Woodstock is without foundation. He 
accepts The Mirror for Magistrates and 
Daniel’s Civil Wars as sources, but shows 
quite convincingly that there are no solid 
grounds for Dover Wilson’s view that 
Shakespeare also drew on two French eye- 
witness accounts of Richard’s fall, the 
Chronicque de la Traison et Mort de 
Richart Deux and Créton’s Histoire du Roy 
d’ Angleterre Richart. Mr. Ure is also 
sceptical about the theory that Shakespeare 
made use of Hall’s Chronicle while writing 
the play, and demonstrates in his notes that 
some of the supposed debts to Hall may 
well be debts to Holinshed. As a natural 
consequence of his doubts about four of 
the sources proposed by Dover Wilson, and 
of his own conception of the way Shake- 
speare went to work in writing Richard II, 
Mr. Ure rejects Dover Wilson’s theory that 
— the play as we have it lies an old 
play. 

On the Garden Scene, to which he devotes 
a separate section, Mr. Ure has much to 
say, most of it new and all of it to the 
point. His main conclusion about it is that 
the scene involved “the granting of new 
life to an old metaphor, not the borrowing 
of devices and sets of meanings from else- 
where”. 

The last section of the Introduction is 
devoted to a well argued and incisive essay 
which seeks to isolate and establish the 
main theme of the play. The essay is 
entitled King Richard’s Tragedy, a clear 
indication of the line taken. In effect Mr. 
Ure goes back to Coleridge and to Hazlitt 
in maintaining that the centre of interest is, 
as Coleridge said, in “a history of the 
human mind ”’, and he has some particularly 
good points to make about those qualities 
in Richard’s speech and behaviour which 
have led many critics to see him both as a 
poet and as an actor. The core of the 
play for Mr. Ure is what he describes as 
Richard’s “ passion”. The virtue of this 
approach is that it is coherent and challeng- 
ing; its defect is that no critical judgment 
of the play as a whole is offered and that 
the problem presented by the weak scenes, 
V.ii. and iii., dealing with Aumerle’s plot 
against Bolingbroke is not faced. 

There are four appendices to the play 
including some lengthy extracts from Holin- 
shed and from Daniel.. The volume is well 
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produced and misprints are few and un- 
important; ‘times’ in the note to 1. 44, 
p. 19, should read ‘lines’. 


PERICLES. Edited by J. C. Maxwell. The 
New Shakespeare, Cambridge, 1956. 
211+xli pp. 15s. 

AS Professor Dover Wilson announced in 

the Prefatory Note to his edition of 

Romeo and Juliet, published in 1955, he has 

decided to make use of the help of other 

scholars in order to enable him to complete 
the great work that he and the late Sir 

Arthur Quiller-Couch embarked on some 

thirty-five years ago. The present volume, 

which has been edited entirely by Mr. Max- 
well, is the first fruit of the new policy, but 
the notes bear witness to Professor Dover 

Wilson’s keen interest in it and to his con- 

tinuing fertility with suggestions. 

The task of editing Pericles is an excep- 
tionally difficult and thankless one. Mr. 
Maxwell has tackled it with a nice combina- 
tion of scholarly care and critical insight. 
Faced with a very corrupt text in the re- 
ported quarto of 1609, he has taken the 
needs of the general reader, as well as 
those of the expert, into account and found 
a middle way between critical austerity and 
the kind of meddling that involves sub- 
stantial rewriting. Errors judged to be 
compositorial have been emended and a 
good deal of metrical regularization and 
correction of mislineations has been carried 
out, but passages in which the corruption 
goes so deep that there is no hope of re- 
covering the original have been left stand- 
ing. The result is a text which is as read- 
able as any edition of Pericles is ever likely 
to be. 

In his Introduction, which is at once con- 
cise and thorough, Mr. Maxwell concerns 
himself mainly with the question of author- 
ship and related problems. In dealing with 
the relationship between the play and its 
sources, Gower and Laurence Twine’s 
Patterne of Paynfull Adventures, he 
emphasises that the dramatist who plotted 
Pericles was dependent on the story in a 
naive fashion for which there is no parallel 
in Shakespeare’s work. He then goes on to 
discuss the question of whether George 
Wilkins derived his story, The Painfull 
Adventures of Pericles Prince of Tyre pub- 
lished in 1608, from the play of which the 
1609 quarto presents a garbled version, or 
from another, older play. He concludes that 
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there is nothing in Wilkins’s story that 
positively suggests an Ur-Pericles as its 
source, and argues to good purpose against 
the theory that Wilkins had a hand in the 
play. He is sceptical also about Mr. Philip 
Edwards’s contention that the differences 
between the un-Shakespearian quality of 
Acts I and II and the Shakespearian quality 
of Acts III-V can be accounted for if we 
suppose that the two parts are the work of 
two different reporters. His own view is 
that the most likely solution of the problem 
is that the King’s Men came into possession 
of a complete play by an author whom he 
prefers to leave anonymous, that this play 
caught Shakespeare’s imagination and led 
him to rewrite the last three acts leaving 
the first two much as they were. In the final 
section of his Introduction Mr. Maxwell 
relates Pericles briefly but effectively to the 
other ‘ Romances’. 

The section on the Stage-History of the 
play, contributed as usual by Mr. C. B. 
Young, is full and interesting and brings 


/ out the extent to which Pericles has been 


revived in the last thirty-five years after 


centuries of neglect. 


THE DOLPHIN’S SKIN—SIX STUDIES 
IN ECCENTRICITY, James Turner. 
Cassell and Company Ltd. pp. 213. 
7s. 6d. 


THE author of this book has given it a 

fanciful title from a poem by George 
Herbert, but the sub-title is a better indica- 
tion of its contents. Actually a still more 
accurate description would be “Six East 
Anglian Eccentrics”. Mr. Turner has 
obviously two absorbing interests. One is 
eccentricity and the other is East Anglia. 
He has combined them rather cleverly by 
making a book out of the lives of six 
picturesque characters closely connected 
with Suffolk or Essex. His introduction is 
a lively, if not very profound, little essay 
on eccentricity, about which he gossips 
pleasantly through ten pages without ever 
achieving any very clear definition of the 
meaning of the term. His six East Anglian 
eccentrics are the fantastic seventeenth cen- 
tury Duchess of Newcastle, so beloved by 
Charles Lamb, Edmund _§Hickeringill, 
Restoration divine and pamphleteer, William 
Jennens, the notorious Suffolk miser, Schem- 
ing Jack Gainsborough, the brother of the 
painter who tried to be first English 
aviator, Richard Rigby, the great political 
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jobber of the age of Fox and Pitt and 
Edward Fitzgerald, the poet of the Rubaiyat, 
exquisite letter-writer and East Anglian 
recluse. If the word “eccentric” is taken 
to cover all these very diverse characters, 
it surely means nothing more than “ odd 
and picturesque”. “Studies” is a rather 
pretentious word to apply to these little 
biographical essays. They have the quality 
of the genial conversation of a well-read 
man with a zest for life, an interest in 
history, especially local history, a delight in 
dipping into unusual books, and an eye for 
the queer and the unusual. This is not a 
book for the scholar unless the scholar is 
on a holiday. It is a collection on which 
one can imagine oneself happily browsing in 
a deckchair on a summer day in some East 
Anglian garden. There are a number of 
excellent illustrations but, unfortunately, 
several of them are badly misplaced. It is 
a pity for instance that the beautiful photo- 
graph of the Jennens Tomb should face a 
page of the essay on Hickeringill, and that 
the fine portrait of Jack Gainsborough and 
Spedding’s drawing of Edward Fitzgerald 
should both adorn the life of Richard Rigby. 


MEDIEVAL FRENCH LITERATURE, by 
Miss Jessie Crosland. Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1956, x +266 pp., 25s. 

ISS JESSIE CROSLAND’S earlier book, 
The Old French Epic, published by 

Basil Blackwell in 1951 and reviewed in 

Notes and Queries Vol. 196 No. 25, met a 

definite and genuine need among students 

of Old French literature and in that section 
of the cultured reading public which is 
interested in the epic in general and in the 

French chanson-de-geste in particular. It 

was a book without a thesis, a fact which 

gave it a charm to those who came to it hot 
from the pages of Léon Gautier and Joseph 

Bédier; it covered the field—and what a 

wide field it is!—in a series of great sweeps 

which nevertheless left no detail un- 
examined; and it was eminently readable. 
In her new book, Medieval French 
Literature, Miss Crosland sets out to cover 
what is left of Old French literature when 
the vast burgeoning of epic writing has been 
put on one side—although she gives to the 
readers of her new volume a sense of com- 
pleteness by including in it a chapter on 

“The evolution of the chansons-de-geste ”. 

Her chapters follow what may be called the 

accepted pattern of studies of the literature 
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of mediaeval France, proceeding from pre- 
1100 literature, through the didactic works, 
the lyric poetry, the roman courtois in its 
many forms, the prose-romances, the chron- 
iclers and the historians, to the rebirth of 
the drama and to animal literature. Her 
preoccupations in all that she writes are the 
bringing of the reader face to face with the 
texts themselves, the tracing of tendencies 
and developments without too much atten- 
tion to ultimate sources, and the correlating 
of works of art with the social and historical 
backgrounds which lie behind them. A deal 
of selection is clearly inevitable if so vast 
a corpus of literature is to be described and 
appreciated in less than 300 pages. 

Before Miss Crosland published her book, 
no such volume existed in English. The 
student and the non-professional reader 
alike had to choose on the one hand between 
the dated pages of Gaston Paris, the 
sumptuous chapters of the first volume of 
the Histoire de la littérature francaise 
illustrée edited by J. Bédier and P. Hasard 
or R. Bossuat’s Le moyen dge; and on the 
other had only U. T. Holmes’ History of 
Old French literature, which is little but a 
vast card-index, with a thousand errors rank 
upon it. Miss Crosland has done all English 
readers of Old French literature a great 
service, and her book can be recommended 
highly. It is pleasantly written, beautifully 
printed by Mowbrays and free from petty 


error. Lewis THORPE. 


STUDIES IN THE SHAKESPEARE 
APOCRYPHA. By Baldwin Maxwell. 
(Columbia University Press. London: 
Cumberlege. 1956. 233 pp. 34s.) 

THIS book is a careful and cautious piece 

of scholarship, made up of an intro- 
ductory chapter followed by four separate 
papers on The Lamentable Tragedy of 

Locrine, The True Chronicle History of 

Thomas Lord Cromwell, The Puritan and 

A Yorkshire Tragedy. The four plays were 

first printed between 1595 and 1608, the first 

three having the initials ““W. S.” on their 
title-pages and the last the name “ W. Shake- 
speare”’. All four were, of course, excluded 
from the First Folio of 1623, but included 

in the Third Folio of 1664. 

In his introduction Mr. Maxwell examines 
the view that the ascription of the first three 
plays to “ W. S.” was a catchpenny trick 
on the part of the publishers concerned, 
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intended to increase sales. After reviewing 
the list of other dramatists who might have 
been thus described, and the reputations of 
the printers involved, he comes to the con- 
clusion “that the evidence does not justify 
a confident verdict of deliberate fraud 
against all three publishers responsible for 
the ascription of plays to ‘ W. S.’.” 

In the four chapters devoted to each play 
in turn Mr. Maxwell discusses such matters 
as sources, possible revisions, date and 
authorship. He demonstrates that, in addi- 
tion to sources already recognized, the 
author of Locrine also made use of The 
Mirror for Magistrates and of Thomas 
Lodge’s poem The Complaint of Elstred, 
first published in 1593; argues that the play 
in its present form must be a revision of 
an older play; and has some useful things 
to say about the notorious Locrine-Selimus 
tangle. Without committing himself to 
naming an author for either play he con- 
cludes that the author of Selimus and the 
reviser of Loctrine were the same man. 
Thomas Lord Cromwell is, he thinks, the 
work of two hands; its present form is due 
to revision or to the telescoping of an old 
play in two parts; Munday and Wentworth 
Smith are tentatively put forward as the 
playwrights concerned. The Puritan he 
dates, mainly on internal evidence, as not 
earlier than 1606 and accepts Middleton as 
the author of it. 

The longest and most interesting of the 
papers is the last on A Yorkshire Tragedy. 
Mr. Maxwell has unearthed a number of 
letters preserved at Hatfield House which 
throw new light on the actual events the 
play deals with. He is able to show that) 
all accounts written so far of Walter 
Calverley’s career prior to the murders, 
which are the subject of the play, are in 
accurate, and that when George Wilkin 
wrote The Miseries of Enforced Marriag 
he had a greater knowledge of the facts of 
the case than had the author of the 
pamphlet, Two Unnatural Murders, 1605 
the source of A Yorkshire Tragedy. Mr. 
Maxwell points out some fallacies in H. 
Dugdale Sykes’s theory that A Yorkshire 
Tragedy should be attributed to George 
Wilkins on stylistic grounds, and makes 
short work of A. M. Clark’s arguments fo: 
assigning it to Thomas Heywood. It i 
typical of Mr. Maxwell’s approach that he 
hazards no guess himself and leaves the 
authorship of this play an open question 
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